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TO OUR READERS. 


Tue first number of the Quarterly Journal was issued 
as an experiment, and amid many of the disadvantages 
always attending a first step of this kind. We feel grate- 
ful for the kind notices which have appeared in several 
papers and reviews, and for the many encouraging words 
that have been spoken. We shall regard all this as a new 
motive to spare no pains to make our Quarterly useful and 
interesting, that it may more effectually accomplish the one 
object for which it was started, — to awaken more denomi- 
national life and activity. 

After this number, the distribution of the Quarterly 
Journal will be confined to subscribers. All persons will 
be regarded as subscribers who pay one dollar a year to 
any local auxiliary of the American Unitarian Association, 
or who remit that sum to the “ Secretary of the A. U. A., 
111 Washington Street, Boston.” Besides the Journal, 
they will also receive all the Tracts issued by the Associa- 


tion during the year of their subscription. 
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September 5, 1853. All the members of. the Committee 
were present at the meeting held this day, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. Lincoln and H. P. Fairbanks. 

A large number of letters occupied the attention of the 
Committee in the first part of the session, the correspond- 
ence of the Secretary having been, for the last month, 
unusually large. Some of these letters contained applica- 
tions for aid to small and feeble societies, and some offered 
suggestions encouraging us to renewed exertions for the 
spread of our views in places where they are now hardly 
known. In all such cases the information conveyed to the 
Committee is not of a nature to be here reported; but it 
may lead to measures, and conduct by and by to successful 
results, of which we may have occasion to speak hereafter: 

The Secretary stated that he had received a visit, at 
his office, from Professor John Wheeler, of the Indiana 
Asbury University, who had explained the condition and 
wants of that institution. It is under the patronage of the 
Methodist denomination, comprises a preparatory and col- 
legiate course of study, and contains at present three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine students. Its friends are now making 
efforts to increase its library ; and they desired that, in the 
free inquiry which it was intended to encourage, access 
might be had to the standard publications of Unitarian 
writers. ‘The Committee voted to present to the library 
of the above-named institution a box of books, containing 
copies of all the important doctrinal works of the writers 
of our denomination ; and the Secretary was directed to 
select and transmit them. 


Rey. Alpheus Harding, of New Salem, appeared before 
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the Committee, and favored them with some statements in 
regard to the history and prospects of the Society in that 
town. Few in numbers, it has received some aid from the 
Association in former years, and its prospect of reaching a 
self-sustaining existence has been improving. The Com- 
mittee were grateful for the information which Mr. Harding 
imparted, and were pleased in marking the deep interest he 
felt for the parish of which he was many years the pastor; 
and as an encouragement to that Society to continued 
exertions for its prosperity, it was voted to appropriate for 
its use the sum of one hundred dollars. 

The special committee who had been charged with the 
duty of preparing a select volume of Dr. Channing’s Works 
reported the contents of such a volume, remarking that 
from a writer, all whose pages are so valuable, it is no 
easy matter to decide what should be left out from the pro- 
posed work; and yet, looking to the wants of the times, 
and to the interests of a true Christianity, they were agreed 
in concluding that his Dudleian Lecture, the Evidences of 
Christianity, the Treatise on Self-Culture, the Moral Argu- 
ment against Calvinism, the Objections to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, his Sermons on Spiritual Freedom, the Church, the 
Character of Christ, the Future Life, the Law of Retribu- 
tion, and his Letter on Catholicism, should certainly be 
included ; and that they had thus selected matter that would 
make a volume of about four hundred and fifty pages, 
which could be furnished to them, as they learned, at a 
price which would enable the Association to sell it at fifty 
cents a volume. Still, the committee felt that, in view of 
the fact that the publisher of Channing’s Works proposed 
soon to issue a cheaper edition of these Works entire in 
three volumes, it might be well to postpone any action 
towards the preparation of a select volume; and accord- 
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ingly they recommended that the proposal be laid upon the 
table, 

The whole subject presented points upon which various 
suggestions were offered. The general reluctance to pur- 
chase mere abridgments, the impossibility of conciliating 
all convictions and tastes in making any selection, the ex- 
pediency of waiting to learn the results of an offer to the 
public of a cheaper edition, recommended the course 
finally proposed by the committee ; while, on the other 
hand, the hope of disposing of many copies to the travel- 
ling public, to whom the bulkiness of the six volumes was 
an objection, and the wish to distribute the best portions of 
Channing’s writings among a large class who can hardly 
afford to pay for his entire works, seemed to favor the 
immediate publication of the select volume. After a free 
interchange of opinion, the Executive Committee, with 
entire unanimity, decided to accept the report of the 
special committee above named. 

On another point referred to them,—the employment 
of colporteurs, — the special committee remarked that 
they had confined their attention to the need of such an 
agent in New England, whose centre of operations should 
be Boston, and whose duty it should be, not only to sell our 
publications, but to act as an agent in the collection of 
funds, and procuring subscribers for the Quarterly Journal. 
At present we feel the want of some direct and effi- 
cient instrument to make immediately available any interest 
awakened in our behalf by any public meeting or address. 
The burden of collecting the fruits of such an interest is 
thrown either upon the clergy, on whom it ought not to fall, 
or upon some active business men in our parishes who can 
ill afford the time; and this burden, it is believed, it is 
wise, and will be profitable, for the Association to assume, 
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Such were some of the views reported, and they met 
with a favorable reception from the Executive Committee. 
The difficulty of finding the right person to engage in this 
work, and the inadequacy of our means for his support, 
were the great objections to the plan; though it was felt 
we might safely rely upon the generosity of the friends of 
our cause, if only they felt assured that we are adopting 
judicious methods of meeting the responsibilities, and 
improving the opportunities, which Divine Providence is 
placing in our hands. 

After the adoption of some measures preparing the way 
for a trial of this plan as an experiment, the meeting 
adjourned to October 10, at 93 o’clock, A. M. 


October 10, 1853. The Executive’Committee held their 
adjourned meeting. All the members were present, ex- 
cepting Hon. Albert Fearing, who was kept at home by 
illness. 

"After the reading of the records of the last meeting, the 
Secretary gave a brief acccount of the correspondence and 
business of the last month, reporting that the first number 
of the Quarterly Journal was issued on the first day of the 
month, but that, in consequence of unusual difficulties, it 
was not ready for general distribution at that date. The 
intention is that it shall be in possession of the auxiliaries 
and of subscribers by the first Sabbath of each month on 
which it is due. 

The President made a report of the visit he had made to 
Bangor, where he met the delegates of the Associated 
Churches of Maine, at their late annual meeting in that 
city. He stated that he had a conference with those dele- 
gates on the subject of the relation which the churches of 
Maine sustained.to the American Unitarian Association, the 
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result of which was a more clear understanding of our 
respective positions, and expressions of great friendliness 
and cordiality towards the Association. Convinced that 
they cannot, at least for the present, engage in the mis- 
sionary work with as much promise of success as may 
attend the operations of the Association, the churches of 
Maine voted to withdraw from that field of labor. They 
also passed a resolution, which has been forwarded to the 
Secretary, and is in these words : — “ Resolved, That the 
members of this Association cordially approve the objects 
of the American Unitarian Association; are grateful for 
the aid heretofore extended by that body to the churches 
of Maine, and will encourage contributions to its funds.” 

A letter was read from Rev. Mr. Wheeler, of Topsham, 
Me., commending to our sympathy and assistance the 
Society in Bath, in that State, which was in debt for the 
church it has recently erected. It appeared that our friends 
in that place had resolved to raise a sum sufficient to pay 
two thirds of this debt, in case aid could be received to 
extinguish the other third, and that after the assistance 
already pledged, the Society would be encumbered to the 
extent of eight hundred dollars. On learning these facts, 
and after some remarks upon the importance of sustaining 
the Society in that prosperous and growing place, the Com- 
mittee voted unanimously to appropriate two hundred and 
sixty-six dollars to that object. 

A letter was also read from the committee of the 
Unitarian Society in Calais, Me., detailing some circum- 
stances which seemed to present a claim upon our assist- 
ance, and one hundred dollars were appropriated for the 
benefit of that Society. 

The Committee listened to a letter from Rev. Thomas 
Weston, of Northumberland, Pa. There is a small society 
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of Unitarians there, and the town has some peculiar inter- 
est to us, as the scene of Dr. Priestley’s last labors and 
the place of his grave. The Committee heard with pleas- 
ure of the perseverance and steadfastness of a small band 
of believers, and, as an expression of their sympathy and 
good wishes, voted to appropriate for their aid the sum of 
one hundred dollars. 

The subject which so much occupied the attention of the 
Committee at its last meeting, namely, the expediency of em- 
ploying some agent to collect the subscriptions to the Aux- 
iliaries, came up again for consideration. The propriety 
and wisdom of this measure seemed to be more manifest 
by further reflection, and the following vote was passed : — 

That there be established the office of a Missionary of 
the American Unitarian Association whose duty it shall be 
to devote his time, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee, to the service of the Association, in obtaining 
life and annual members, and subscribers to the Journal, and 
in soliciting and collecting funds. 

- Rev. J. G. Forman was appointed to this office, and it 
was understood that he would enter upon its duties about 
the Ist of November next. 

The Secretary reported that he had received an intima- 
tion that Hon. Horace Mann would be happy to take all our 
publications for the library of Antioch College ; and accord- 
ingly he had made up a package of them, which Mr. Mann 
had carried to that Institution. It was voted to approve the 
action of the Secretary in making a donation of our publi- 
cations to Antioch College. At the same time it was voted 
that the Secretary be authorized and requested to place a 
copy of our publications in the library of Harvard College. 

The Committee understanding that Rey. Charles T. 
Brooks of Newport, R. I. is soon to sail for India, it was 
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yoted that the Secretary be requested to write to Mr. 
Brooks, asking him, in the name of the American Unitarian 
Association, to make inquiries in regard to the state of Uni- 
tarian Christianity in India, and to favor the Association 
with some communication on that subject. It is hoped that 
we may receive some exact information in regard to the 
descendants of those who were converted to Christianity by 
the influence of Rammohun Roy, and also as to the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Unitarian Church in Madras. 

The meeting was adjourned to Monday, November 7, at 
3 o'clock, P. M. 


November 7, 1853. All the members of the Board were 
present at the meeting this day. 

The Committee on Publications reported, that they had 
recently held a meeting for the examination of the manu- 
script on the ‘ Christian Doctrine of Prayer,” and unani- 
mously recommended its publication, believing it will make 
one of the most useful works in the department of practical 
religion. The report of this committee was accepted, and 
the Secretary was requested to take the necessary measures 
preparatory to the publication of the work. We take pleas- 
ure in adding, that the book with the above title will appear 
in the course of a few months. Its author has examined 
the whole subject of Christian prayer with the analytical 
power, clearness, and strength, which he brought to the con- 
sideration of that of Christian Forgiveness. The work is 
divided into three parts. Part First is introductory, on the 
importance of prayer to the life of the soul, and on the pres- 
ent tendencies to undervalue it, as apparent not only in the 
worldliness, but in the science, of the age, while the object of 
the essay is stated to be the reconciliation of faith in God 
as Order, with faith in God as Love. Part Second is on the 
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doctrine of Jesus and his Apostles on the subject of prayer, 
with an explanation of the meaning of the directions in re- 
lation to this duty which were given by Christ. Part Third 
is on the Objections to Prayer, — the metaphysical, scientific, 
and psychological objections, — with a view of the prepara- 
tions for prayer and results of prayer. We confidently an- 
ticipate that this work will prove a valuable contribution to 
our religious literature. 

A letter was read, giving an account of the state of the 
Unitarian Society in Joliet, Illinois. To a small but hopeful 
band of our friends in that place, who have made hearty 
exertions to sustain liberal preaching, in the belief that from 
the growth of the town a strong society may be there ulti- 
mately established, the Committee wished to extend some 
expression of their sympathy, and only regretted that the 
means at present at their command prevented them from 
giving no more effective aid. It was voted that one hun- 
dred dollars be appropriated towards the support of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Joliet. 

The subject of the employment of colporteurs in Maine 
and New York came up for consideration. It led to an ex- 
tended conversation upon the practicability of this mode of 
influence. It was not doubted that there are many persons 
desirous of reading our publications, who could be so well 
supplied in no other way. The difficulty of procuring the 
right kind of men who will be useful in this walk of service, 
_ the small number of books which we can command for cir- 
culation, and the extent to which we are crippled by want 
of funds, so as to be unable to undertake any systematic 
and efficient action, were points which entered into the 
view of the case. In the want of young men to go forth as 
preachers of a liberal faith, it was felt that the next best 
thing for us to do is to adopt some wise and efficient plan 
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of book circulation, that-an earnest and generous religious 
literature may be sent out, if we cannot have the voice of 
the living preacher. Confidence was expressed that we 
shall be sustained by the assistance of our friends, and 
measures were adopted with a view of trying the experi- 
ment of colporteurage in the places above named. 

The Committee received from Mr. George G. Channing 
proposals to furnish the works of Dr. Channing, neatly 
printed, on good paper and handsomely bound, in three 
volumes, instead of six, and at a price somewhat reduced 
from that we have hitherto paid. Believing that these vol- 
umes would be at once needed in the plan of book distribu- 
tion above alluded to, it was voted to contract for one thou- 
sand copies of the work here described. 

It appearing from a copy of the records of the Autumnal 
Convention, lately held at Worcester, that a proposition rel- 
ative to a memorial in honor of Michael Servetus was 
referred to the Executive Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which records have been officially com- 
municated to the Secretary, it was voted, that this subject be 
referred to a Special Committee, consisting of Messrs. Lo- 
throp, Hall, and Miles. 

The meeting was adjourned to Monday, December 12, 
at 3 o’clock, P. M. 


Sunpay Scuoor 1n Mr. Extor’s Crurcn, St. Lovuts.— 
The sixteenth anniversary of this Sunday School was cele- 
brated a few weeks ago. About two hundred children were 
present, who, after engaging in religious exercises, partook 
of a collation in the library room of the church. Since 
the beginning of the school, it has had more than a thou- 
sand children under its care, and never was it more pros- 
perous than at the present time. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


One of our preachers in a Western city, to whom we 
had written in regard to the prospects of success in the em- 
ployment of a travelling book-agent, thus replies : — 


‘* Of the proposal for a travelling colporteur I think favorably. 
The plan would be admirable, and here is a great field for it. 
Hundreds of our books ought to be scattered between this and the 
Mississippi. No better time could be found than this period of 
universal prosperity. Some expense would be incurred, and some 
weeks and months would elapse before it would be a paying enter- 
prise. Whoever undertakes it must not expect that people are 
already eager to buy. Much prejudice would be encountered, 
much indifference too, still harder to be overcome. The work 
would require patience and perseverance, as well as tact and self- 
sacrifice. I feel fully assured, that, if we can accomplish this pro- 
ject, and be not too sanguine for a sudden and remarkable success, 
in three or fcur years’ time a noble work could be done here, whose 
results it would be impossible now to estimate. I have always 
desired to be more active in the circulation and sale of our relig- 
ious books.”’ 


We are glad to give the following letter to the pages of 
the Journal : — 

“ San Francisco, September 15, 1853. 
“Rev. Dr. Mines : — 

‘¢ My dear Sir, —I duly received your kind letter of July 12th. 
You were right in saying that you presume I have often sent my 
mind back to the brethren whom I have met with you on so many 
pleasant occasions. It is cheering to me to remember them, and 
I hope I may do something here to advance the cause which is so 
dear to their hearts. We have gone on very well ; our audiences 
continue to be large; the Lectures to Young Men have been well 
attended, and I trust may do good. The influence of the Unita- 
rian Society in this place may be very great, and I think it has 
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already been the means of much good. We have sixty children 
in the Sunday School, and about thirty members enrolled on the 
Church records. Our audiences number from four to five hundred 
in the morning, and generally about six hundred in the evening. 
More attentive, quiet audiences, I never addressed. Often I have 
seen at least five hundred young men in the evening, — a most in- 
spiring sight, I can assure you. 

‘‘ It takes time to have all that one could wish, and patience is 
requisite. Much indeed has been done in three months, and great 
credit is due to our friends here. ‘There are many noble spirits 
among them. May they be richly rewarded for their efforts and 
liberality. I think, if you were to be present some Sunday even- 
ing, and were to look upon the large and intelligent audience, and 
to hear the superior music of our church, which has sometimes 
carried my spirit heavenward when Ware’s, Frothingham’s, 
Bulfinch's, or Norton’s hymns have been sung, you would say, as 
I have heard many, ‘ This is like home, and reminds us of loved 
friends in our worshipping assemblies there.’ 

‘¢My sincere prayer is, that the spiritual wants of this people 
may be met, and that the truth as it is in Jesus may be faithfully 
and fearlessly presented and preached, and many be made wise 
unto everlasting life. I often sigh that some one is not here who 
can present that truth with more power; but I recall the promise, 
and go forth humbly, but in faith, ‘ As thy day thy strength shall 
be.’ 

‘My heart was made glad on reading the resolutions adopted 
by the American Unitarian Association at the last annual meet- 
ing, and I have no words with which to express my gratitude that 
they were adopted and sent forth. I wish you would write me, 
and if you need any particular information, I will answer your 
questions. With the hope that you may be blessed in your labors, 
and be richly rewarded for all your care and faithfulness, believe 
me, very sincerely, 

‘*'Your friend and brother, 
“Paty. T.°Gkay.” 


Under date of October 6th, Rev. Mr. Codding, who 
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labors at Lockport and Joliet, Illinois, writes to us, and of 
the former place says : — 


‘* We have asmall church of over twenty members, a Sunday 
School of some thirty pupils, and a congregation of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty hearers. It is called the First Unitarian 
Church in Lockport. We have rather a pleasant hall in which 
to meet at present, but greatly need a church. The people are 
becoming more and more interested in Unitarian Christianity, and 
they are as intelligent and respectable as any in the place. Lock- 
port is surrounded by as fine a farming country as ever lay under 
the sun. It Has two thousand inhabitants.” 


Other evidences are then named to prove the promise 
of growth and prosperity. Of Joliet Mr. Codding writes 
as follows: — 


‘This is the county seat of one of the noblest counties in the 
State, and destined to be one of the richest. The population is 
now about five thousand. The Chicago and Rock Island Railroad 
passes through the place; also the Chicago and Mississippi. 
There is also now under contract what is termed the ‘ cut-off,’ 
—aroad from this city to Laporte. This is to shorten the dis- 
tance some forty miles of the route from the South and West to 
the East, preventing the necessity of going round to Chicago. 
We are now only two hours from Chieago, and shall by and by be 
only one. I have a church here called the First Liberal Christian 
Church of Joliet. I hope it will soon contain more than twenty 
members, — persons respected for intelligence and piety. Our 
congregations are as large as any in the place. We meet in the 
Court-room, which is unfit for this purpose, and we have already 
lost some prominent families by reason of our having no church.” 


Mr. Codding presents other facts to show the importance 
of some immediate effort to procure a church. He thinks 
that three thousand dollars might be raised for that purpose 
in Joliet, and asks if assistance can be obtained among the 
friends of our common faith in New England. 
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From the Rev. Thomas.Weston, of Northumberland, Pa., 
we have received a letter, from which we make the follow- 


ing extract : — 


‘You are aware that the seeds of Liberal Christianity were 
sown here half a century since by Dr. Priestley. After him, Mr. 
Kay lived and labored here. Since his death, several of our 
ministers have been here for short periods. ‘There is no prospect 
of doing a great work in this place. ‘The town does not increase, 
and with some six or seven churches in a population of one thou- 
sand souls, we cannot do much. But still we hold our own, I 
think, and for the last year we have done rather more than that. 
What the final result will be, I cannot tell. The chief support 
of the Society rests with three or four wealthy families. There is 
no great difficulty in raising three hundred dollars, but ghat does 
not suffice. They desire me to remain, I believe, but Ido not see . 
how I can stay unless I have aid from abroad. I have labored 
constantly during the last year. I came here in December last, 
and since that time I have preached every Sabbath with but one 
exception. I have had no exchanges, and no help except for two 
half-days, when Mr. De Normandie, of Brooklyn, Conn., preached 
for me. Besides this, | have ground for missionary labor in the 
vicinity. J have frequently had a third service on the Sabbath, 
when I found the people in the adjacent towns quite willing to 
hear. I should suppose I have been out in this way twelve or fif- 
teen times. There is a great prejudice against our views in this 
region, but lam told that it islessening. My congregations number 
about seventy-five, sometimes a few more. Just now, as it is very 
sickly here, we have less.’’ 


A respected correspondent, from whom we hope we may 
hear again, sends us the following communication : — 


“Rev. Dr. Mites: — / 

** Dear Sir, — Having just received the first number of the ‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of the American Unitarian Association,’ permit me 
to say that lam much pleased with its object and plan. Such a_ 
work is greatly needed in our denomination, and if it be filled 
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with short, earnest, and miscellaneous articles, it cannot fail of 
being instrumental of much good. Though it may contain 
some articles of a doctrinal character, yet it should breathe 
much of the ‘ theology of the heart.’ Having recently met with 
a passage in one of Massillon’s charges to the clergy, which is a 
good commentary, though coming from an orthodox sermon, on 
John xiv. 9, in which he says, ‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father,’ I inclose it to you to be inserted in the next num- 
ber of the Quarterly if you think proper. 

‘* Massillon takes John xx. 21 for his text, —‘ As the Father 
hath sent me, so sendI you.’ Carrying out the spirit of these 
words, he supposes Christ to have addressed his Apostles as fol- 
lows: —‘ As I have been upon earth the ambassador of my 
Father, so shall you be mine among men. As my Father was in 
me reconciling the world unto himself, so shall I be in you exer- 
cising myself a ministry of reconciliation. As they who have 
seen me have seen the Father, they who see you shall see me 
also, and ye shall be the representatives of my person upon earth, 
and a striking image of my power and authority. As the Father 
abode in me doing all my works, so will I abide in you, and will 
baptize, will give the Holy Spirit, and will speak before princes 
and kings..... In a word, as I have glorified my Father on 
earth, so shall I be glorified in you, by your confessing my name 
and promulgating my doctrines ; but; as the mission which I have 
received of my Father is the principle and foundation of all my 
authority and greatness, the mission with which I intrust you 
shall be alone the foundation of yours, —As my Father hath 
sent me, so send I you.’ 

‘* This common-sense mode of interpretation will make many 
passages, which have been supposed to teach the supreme divinity 
of Christ, consistent with the faith we hold so precious. 


‘Respectfully yours, &c. 
” ec P. S.¥ 


_ We are glad to hear that there is a prospect of the es- 
tablishment of a vigorous church and society in Alton, IIL, 
under the care of Rey. William D. Haley. 
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Nearty all departments of industry in our country are 
now successfully prosecuted, and the period through which 
we are passing may be well called one of marked business 
prosperity. No one whe rightly surveys human life can 
refuse to rejoice in this fact. We do not believe in a re- 
ligion of gloom and despondency, which discourages all 
ambitious enterprise, and pours contempt upon all worldly 
concerns. In the cheerfulness, hope, activity, courage, 
which are promoted by the successful prosecution of busi- 
ness, we see virtues which the Christian is to exercise. 
We are thankful that they may be trained in the school 
of his worldly calling, and may be transferred from that 
sphere to higher departments of duty. We have, indeed, 
often heard it said, that the general prostration of business, 
the interruption of all worldly plans, and the consequent 
leisure for thought and reflection, have a better religious 
effect, in humbling man’s pride, checking his too eager 
career, and teaching him his dependence upon the great 
Disposer of our lot. And we have no doubt that in these 
spiritual lessons good is often brought out of evil, and that 
man needs manifold discipline, and may oftentimes be most 
blest by the stern ministry of disappointment and sorrow. 
We do not call any part of this in question, but rather thank 
the good Providence which appoints these needed vicissi- 
tudes of life. Still we maintain that the virtues nurtured 
by prosperity are generally more healthy, active, vigorous, 
than those which are fostered by adversity, and that the same 
wave which bears along prosperously our business affairs, 


may lift up and carry onward those interests, also, which 
are divine and eternal. 
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Shall the season of outward prosperity through which 
we are passing be marked by this last-named result? We 
would put this question in all directness and earnestness to 
our friends. If Divine Providence is favoring you with 
success, will you set aside a part of your gains to be 
sacredly used in your stewardship of God's bounty, and as 
a mark of your gratitude to the Giver of all good? Es- 
pecially would we commend to you those older and well- 
established charities, which flow in channels proved by 
experience to be useful and good, but which are in danger 
of being overlooked amid the new claims that are pressed 
upon our view. The American Unitarian Association is in 
danger of suffering in this way. For more than a quarter 
of a century it has quietly prosecuted its mission of good. 
We ask our friends to let that Association feel the prosper- 
ity of these times. Our list of Directors, we are sure, 
offers a guaranty that sums of money intrusted to our 
care shall be used with practical judgment, and to ends 
most sacred; and a community, in the midst of which no 
good cause has ever wanted support, will not permit this to 
languish. 


OUR SCATTERED FRIENDS. 


Tuere is probably not a town in the United States, of 
any considerable size, in which there are not some Unitari- 
ans. Those who speak disparagingly of the progress we 
make as a denomination, overlook this important fact. It 
is true, we do not constitute a closely organized and widely 
extended party. It would not be very easy to drill us into 
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such a party. There is something in the genius of our 
body which is averse to sectarian propagandism. But, for 
all this, we have friends, many and warm, in nearly all pla- 
ces. Especially in the growing towns and cities of the 
West may they be found, men of enterprise and vigor, 
who were trained up in our Sunday schools and churches 
in New England, but who, perhaps, now find few to sym- 
pathize with them in those remote communities where they 
have cast in their lot. 

One of the great objects for which the American Unita- 
rian Association was formed was to be a bond of union, 
and a fountain of sympathy and help, to all friends of our 
faith wherever they may be. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation may promote this object by an extensive correspond- 
ence with these scattered believers, offering to send them 
books or tracts, and giving them from time to time assur- 
ances of sympathy and affection. To enable him to do this, 
he has commenced recording the names of all decided and 
earnest Unitarians of whom he may hear as living in places 
where no Unitarian Societies have been formed; and al- 
ready he has a large number of such names on his list. 
The object of this statement is simply to express the pleas- 
ure he will feel in receiving additions, from any quarter, to 
his catalogue, that he may, to some considerable and useful 
extent, put himself in communication with the believers that 
are ‘ scattered abroad.” 
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MICHAEL SERVETUS. 


SERVETUS was a Spaniard by birth, having been born at 
Villanueva, in Aragon, in the year 1509. His father was 
a notary, and intended to educate his son for the law. 
With this view he was sent to the University of Toulouse, 
where he first saw a copy of the Bible. In 1525 he made 
a journey into Italy, in the train of the confessor of Charles 
V. He saw that Emperor crowned, and was shocked at 
the pomp of the Roman Pontiff, and with the adoration be- 
stowed upon a mere man. Just at this time the Reforma- 
tion was making much noise, and Servetus applied himself 
to the study of the Scriptures. He soon became convinced 
that it was not merely in the matter of authority and cere- 
monies that the Roman Catholic religion was corrupt, but 
that error had crept into some of her fundamental doctrines, 
which no less needed a reformation. Her statements con- 
cerning the dogma of the Trinity appeared to him to be ut- 
terly destitute of Scriptural foundation: and so deeply did 
his investigations interest him, that he left the study of the 
law, and resolved to repair to Germany to proclaim the 


‘doctrine of the undivided unity of God. On his way, he 


went to Lyons, Geneva, and Basil, at which latter place 
he left a manuscript, which was published in 1531, when he 
was but twenty-two years old. The work was entitled, 
“ Seven Books concerning the Errors about a Trinity. By 
Michael Servetus, a Spaniard of Aragon.” 

In this book Servetus called the received doctrine of the 
Trinity a mere imagination, a chimera; the three persons 
in the Trinity were metaphysical gods. In respect to the 
nature of Christ he says he was ‘ preformed in the Divine 
mind,” and was ‘“a certain mode of being which God 
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adopted in order to make himself known to us,” so that we 
see the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. But writ- 
ing at so youthful an age, Servetus probably did not ex- 
press himself with much clearness, and was more pointed 
and strong in refuting error than in asserting the truth. 
His book met with violent opposition. . All the copies that 
could be seized hold of were burned, and writers curious in 
such matters count up only some dozen copies that are now 
known to be extant. 

In 1582 Hfe published another work on the same subject, 
in which he retracts much that he had said in the former 
treatise, not because it was false, but because it was so im- 
perfect; ‘the confusion and unpoliteness ” of it he ascribes 
to his youth and ignorance, and to the carelessness of the 
printer. But these works appear not to have been without 
their influence. Melancthon confessed that he read them 
much, and in a letter to a friend he says: ‘* You ask what I 
think of Servetus? I esteem him acute and subtle in dis- 
putation, but sound judgment I do not attribute to him. He 
has confused ideas, nor does he sufficiently carry out his 
thoughts on those points which he discusses.”” Melancthon 
then confesses that he has always been afraid that disputes 
would sooner or later break out on this subject of the Trin- 
ity. ‘“‘Good God!” says he, ‘* what tragedies will this ques- 
tion, whether the Logos or Word be an hypostasis or subsist- 
ence or person, whether the Spirit be so likewise, raise 
among posterity !*? Thus it appears that Melancthon fore- 
saw the controversies of a later day, and knew what the 
weak points were on which such controversies would turn. 

After the publication of these books, Servetus repaired to 
Paris to study medicine, for which he had an early predi- 
lection. Here he took his degree of Master of Arts, and 
was admitted Doctor of Physic. The few succeeding years 
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were passed in the practice of his profession at Charlieu, 
and in literary labors. He edited an edition of Ptolemy’s 
Geography, published at Lyons in 1535; also a folio edi- 
tion of the Bible, with original notes, published in the same 
city ; and translated several treatises from German into 
Latin for a bookseller named Freillon, an intimate friend 
of John Calvin, through whom Servetus entered into a long 
correspondence with Calvin himself. No less than thirty 
letters of Seryetus addressed to Calvin have been published. 
Their correspondence in its latter part grew personal and 
resentful. Servetus had propounded these three questions 
to Calvin: —1. Whether the man Jesus, who was crucified, 
is the Son of God? And what is the foundation of that 
Sonship? 2. Whether the kingdom of Christ is in men? 
When a man may be said to enter into it, and when to be 
regenerated? 3. Whether the baptism Christ instituted 
ought to be received in faith, even as his supper is? And to 
what purpose these rites were instituted under the new coye- 
nant? Calyin’s replies were far from satisfactory to Ser- 
yetus, and answer and rejoinder followed in sharp and an- 
gry style on both sides. The Genevan divine became so 
incensed, that he could not refrain from abuse even in his 
commentaries on the Bible; for against the first verse of 
the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel he wrote, “« A Spaniard 
called Servetus has broached this doctrine, that the Eternal 
Word only then began to be when he manifested himself in 
the creation of the world, when St. John means quite other- 
wise ; but I know the dog will bark at it.” Such ill-temper 
and coarseness of expression probably did not belong to 
Calvin exclusively. Similar things may be found, perhaps, 
in the writings of his opponent. They show how high the 
tide of refinement and courtesy had then risen. It is 
among the blessings for which we ought to be grateful, that 
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that tide has risen far higher now, and that we live in an 
age when differences of opinion do not necessarily provoke 
eumity, nor controversy always run into reviling. 

Early in January, in 1553, Servetus sent from the press 
another beok against the Trinity, consisting of 734 octavo 
pages, printed at Vienne in the South of France, the title of 
which, translated, is as follows: ‘“* The Restitution of Chris- 
tianity, or a Call to the Christian World to the Primitive 
Principles of the Apostolic Church,—a Treatise wherein 
the Knowledge of God, of the Christian Faith, of our Justifi- 
cation, Regeneration, Baptism, of eating the Lord’s Supper, 
are perfectly restored, to the Deliverance of the Heavenly 
Kingdom from the Slavery of impious Babylon, and the 
utter Destruction of Antichrist with his Followers.” The 
edition, consisting of eight hundred or a thousand copies, 
appeared without the author’s name. Calvin at once rec- 
ognized the hand of Servetus. Finding how hard Servetus 
had pressed the Roman Catholics in this work, Calvin 
stooped to put them up to the work of persecution. It was 
by information which Calvin gave that Servetus was ar- 
rested. He was enticed to the palace in Vienne, under the 
pretence that his professional services were needed by 
many sick and wounded prisoners there. While in attend- 
ance upon these, the emissaries of the Romish priests made 
him a prisoner. His jailer was ordered to treat him as a 
man of rank, his friends were allowed to visit him, his valet 
to attend him, and he was permitted to walk in a garden. 

After undergoing two careful examinations, which fore- 
boded no safety to his person, Servetus determined so to 
use the indulgences allowed him as to effect his escape. 
Accordingly, early one morning he jumped over the garden 
wall and departed. Great search was made, but in vain. 
Some thought the Vice-Bailiff, who was his friend, connived 
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at the deed. All the papers and books of Servetus were 
seized, and on the 17th of June, 1553, these were burned, 
with an effigy of their author. So effectually was this done, 
that it is quite uncertain whether more than four or five 
copies of the “ Restitution of Christianity ” were saved from 
the flames. It is stated that a copy of that book was, in the 
year 1613, in the library of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
No other copy is known. 

Escaping from the prison of Vienne, Servetus resolved to 
retire to Naples, a city in which many Spaniards then lived, 
among whom he proposed to practise his profession of a 
physician. Believing it would be more safe to go by the 
way of Switzerland, as, in case of discovery, he might re- 
ceive better treatment from the Protestants than from the 
Roman Catholics, he entered Geneva on foot, and took 
lodgings for one night at the Rose Inn in that city, be- 
speaking a boat to take him up the Lake the next morning. 

It is not clear in what manner Calvin knew that Servetus 
was in the city. One history says, that the traveller arrived 
on Sunday, and in the evening attended a sermon, the 
preacher of which was Calvin himself, who recognized his 
hearer. However this may be, as soon as Calvin knew 
that the city contained the heretic, he used the vast influ- 
ence he then wielded in Geneva, and had Servetus com- 
mitted to prison. One Nicolas Fontaine, a student, or a 
cook of Calvin’s, for accounts vary, was put forward by 
Calvin as the accuser. On the 14th of August he was first 
brought to trial. He acknowledged that he was the author 
of the books on the “ Errors about a Trinity,” and ‘“ The 
Restitution of Christianity.” In the course of the investiga- 
tion, which was protracted more than two months, all the 
books Servetus published and all the letters he had written 
were carefully examined, to find the expression of any opin- 
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ion which might be deemed heretical, or might be regarded 
as abusive of Calvin. A few sentences may here be quoted 
in order to let us see what the opinions were which Serve- 
tus held. 

In answer to the charge that he had called the Trinity a 
dream of St. Austin, and had used several injurious and ex- 
travagant expressions, giving those the name of Tritheists 
who receive the Trinity, Servetus in his Vindication re- 
plies, ‘ that he did not call those who believed the Trinity, 
Tritheists, for he himself believed it; but only those who 
misrepresented it, admitting a real distinction in the Divine 
essence ; that they divided God, and destroyed the unity of 
the Divine nature; and those he called Trinitarians and 
Atheists; and that there is a personal and not a real dis- 
tinction in the Trinity. He added, that his doctrine was the 
same with that of the disciples of the Apostles, and the 
primitive Fathers, such as St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, St. 
Irenzeus, Clemens, and others whom he had quoted in his 
book.” 

Servetus’s idea of a personal but not a real distinction in 
the Divine nature is indicated in a passage from a letter of 
Melancthon, which was also produced at this trial. It is 
as follows : — “ That fanatic, Servetus, plays with the word 
persona, and contends that anciently among the Latins it 
was wont to signify the habit or distinction of some office, 
as much as to say that at one time Roscius personated 
Achilles, at another Ulysses; or that the same man is at 
one time a consul, and another a servant, as Cicero ex- 
presses himself, —‘It is of the greatest importance in the 
commonwealth for a prince to keep his person or rank.’ 
Servetus villanously wrests this old signification of the 
word to explain the article of three persons in the Divinity.” 

The belief and feelings of Servetus are still further seen 
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in an extract from one of his own letters, written six years 
before, also produced against him at this trial. ‘ Your 
Gospel is without the one God, without the true faith, with- 
out good works. For the one God, you have a three- 
headed Cerberus; for the true Yaith, you have a fatal 
dream; and as for good works, you say they are empty 
pictures ; the faith of Christ, with you, is more faint, with- 
out any efficacy. Mankind, in your account, are no more 
than stupid blocks; and God, in your system, is no other 
than a monster of arbitrary fate... ... That I must die 
for the cause I have espoused, I certainly know. But Iam 
not at all cast down on that account, since by that I shall 
be a disciple made like to his master.” 

It having been ordered that the prisoner should have pa- 
per and ink to write a petition according to his desire, Ser- 
vetus, on the 22d of August, presented the following peti- 
tion to his judges : — 


* Michael Servetus humbly showeth, that the criminal prosecu- 
tion of a man by the civil authorities for the doctrine of the Scrip- 
ture, or for any question arising from it, is a new invention, un- 
known to the Apostles and their disciples, and to the ancient 
Church. This appears first from the Acts of the Apostles, chap- 
ters xviii. and xix., where such accusers are cast off, and referred 
to the churches when there is no crime in the case, and it is only 
a matter relating to religion. Likewise in the time of the Em- 
peror Constantine, when there were great heresies, and criminal 
accusations, both on the part of Athanaisus and Arius, the said 
Emperor, with the advice of his council and of all the churches, 
decreed, that, according to the ancient doctrine, such accusations 
should not be admitted, even though a man were an heretic, as 
Arius was; that all their disputes should be determined by the 
churches, and that a man convicted or condemned by them should 
be banished unless he repented; and punishment was at all times 


inflicted upon heretics in the ancient Church, as may be proved by 
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a thousand other passages and authorities. . Wherefore, my lords, 
the said petitioner begs that he may be no longer prosecuted as a 
criminal, agreeably to the doctrine of the Apostles and their disci- 
ples, and of the ancient Church, who never admitted any such ac- 
cusation. - 

‘‘ Secondly, my lords, the petitioner beseeches you to consider 
that he has committed no fault in your city, nor anywhere else ; 
that hevhas not been a seditious Man, nor a disturber of the public 
peace (for the matters treated by him are difficult, and such as 
can only be understood by learned men); that all the time he was 
in Germany he never discoursed of those things but with CXcolam- 
padius, Bucer, and Capito, and that he never imparted his opin- 
ions to anybody in France; besides, he always disapproved and 
continues to disapprove the Anabaptists, who oppose the magis- 
trates, and would have all things to be common. Wherefore he 
concludes that he ought not to be prosecuted as a criminal, for 
setting forth some questions debated by ancient doctors of the 
Church, since he has done it without acting like a seditious man. 

‘¢ Thirdly, my lords, because he is a foreigner, wholly unac- 
quainted with the customs of this country, and knows not how to 
speak and proceed in this trial, he humbly beseeches you to give 
him an attorney who may speak for him. It will be well done, 
and the Lord will prosper your republic.” 


No comment can be necessary upon the forbearance, 
dignity, justice, and force of this petition. The fact allud- 
-ed to in the second head is that which has always placed 
the resentment of Calvin in the most detestable point of 
view. Servetus had committed no offence against the re- 
public of Geneva. He was not subject to its laws. He 
was a mere traveller through the city. What would be 
thought, if a French court should arrest an Englishman, 
passing through Paris, and proceed to try him for heresies 
uttered in London ! 
' But passion ruled the hour, and it is with a sad feeling 
that we come to the point of its bloody triumph. For the 
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outrageous proceedings which marked the few following 
weeks, the Genevan Reformer stands responsible before 
that tribunal of history, where the situation of accuser and 
accused is oftentimes reversed. Calvin at this time had as 
much power in Geneva as the Pope had in Rome; he ap- 
peared before the judges as an attorney against Servetus, 
to urge them on to his destruction; he wrested the words 
of Servetus from what he knew was their intended signifi- 
cation, so as to make them appear to favor tenets which 
were offensive ; he sent word to the Papists of Vienne, here- 
tics and idolaters though he accounted them, that they 
might make way with Servetus in case he should slip 
through his own hands; and all the while he kept Servetus 
in prison, in a confinement peculiarly hard and loathsome, 
and paying no attention to petition after petition for the 
common decencies of life. 

The Syndics, or judges of criminal causes, after having 
recapitulated the alleged heresies of Servetus, gave sen- 
tence as follows : — ‘* For these causes and others moving 
us thereunto, desiring to clear the Church of God from such 
an infection, and to cut off such a rotten member, having 
consulted our citizens, and invoked the name of God to 
give a right judgment, sitting in the place of our ancestors, 
having God and his Holy Scriptures before our eyes, saying 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, by this our definitive sentence, which we give in 
writing, we condemn thee, Michael Servetus, to be bound, 
and to be carried to the place called Champel, and there to 
be fastened to a post, and burnt alive with thy books, both 
written with thy own hand, and printed, till thy body be 
reduced to ashes; and thus thou shalt end thy days, to give 
an example to others who would do the like. We com- 
mand you, our lieutenant, to cause our present sentence 


to be put in execution.” 
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On the 27th of October, 1553, this sentence was carried 
into execution. Two hours before his death, Servetus de- 
sired an interview with Calvin. Wishing to die in peace 
and forgiveness, he asked the pardon of his persecutor ; but 
Calvin besought him “to ask of the Eternal God forgive- 
ness for having attempted to blot out three hypostases out 
of his essence”; but perceiving that his admonition made 
no impression, he left the prisoner, ‘‘ and, according to St. 
Paul’s command, went away from that heretic who was* 
condemned by his own conscience.” 

Champel, or Champey, was then the common place of 
execution. It is a few rods out of the city of Geneva. 
One account says, that, as Servetus was taken to that spot, 
Calvin “stood at a window and smiled when he saw him 
go by.” This statement is doubted by some; but there 
can be no doubt that Calvin rejoiced in a result which he 
had labored so long to bring about. 

Before his execution, Servetus set forth in along speech 
what he believed to be “‘ the true knowledge of God and 
his Son.” We wish we could quote the whole of this ad- 
dress. Its calm spirit, and good sense, and sound Scriptu- 
ral interpretation, will be apparent from the following ex- 
tract ;: — 


‘¢ We must remark, first, that God is the common name of all 
power, dominion, and superiority, and properly belongs to Him 
who is over all, who is the Friend of all, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, of whom all are, and on whom they depend, who 
alone is the Father and Creator of all things. But if taken in a 
more limited sense, it may also agree with the creatures, as who- 
soever has a power and superiority from God, over another, he 
may be styled his God. As Moses, Exodus vii. 1, is called the 
god of Pharaoh; and Cyrus, Isa. xlv. 3, is called the god of Is- 
rael. And if, only for example’s sake, I may be permitted to join 
profane things to sacred, Augustus Cesar was Virgil’s god, and 
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Lentulus was Cicero’s god, because he was the author of his resti- 
tution. After this manner the Scripture calls gods whomsoever 
the Supreme and Eternal God hath adorned and exalted above 
others, by any particular favor, virtue, or privilege. Hence the 
Psalmist, Ps. Ixxxii. 6, ‘‘ I have said, Ye are gods, and all of 
you are children of the Most High”’’; and Exodus xxii.28. These 
are not gods by nature, but by the grace and gift of God, and 
therefore they are never called by that name of the Deity which 
belongs to the Supreme God only ; for such among the Hebrews 
are named Gods and Lords, Elohim and Adonai, by which the 
names of the Deity are properly distinguished, but the proper and 
singular name JeHovaH is never attributed to them. And there- 
fore St. Paul begins all his Epistles after this manner, — Grace 
and peace from God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
to make three Gods by nature equal, is the masterpiece of blas- 
phemy and a cursed impiety. We must ascribe all things to One, 
who js the Author of all things, and who for his own pleasure 
created them ; for he only is by nature of himself God: all the 
rest are not gods of themselves; they receive and acknowledge 
their measure of the Godhead from the one God the Father. 
From God they are called gods; for the Supreme and Sovereign 
God is able to sanctify the creatures and to fill them with the 
divinity. But we can by no means establish three Gods, by nature 
equal, without setting up at the same time three Creators or 
Almighties, and three Fathers ; for the name of God simply be- 
longs to the Father only, who is of himself God, and who created 
all things, and he alone is simply and absolutely called God. 
From what has been said, it is easy to show how our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the true Son of God, is called God. For from God the 
Father he received the proportion of his Godhead, and from the 
true God, he is styled the true God, the God indeed of all crea- 
tures, but not the Father's God, to whom he hath subjected all 
things. Moreover, the Father, who only by nature is God of him- 
self, is nevertheless the Lord and God of the Son, which the Son 
declareth, John xiv. 28, I go unto my Father, for my Father is 
greater than I; John xx. 17, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, unto my God and your God; Matt. xxvii. 46, My God, 
fa Ge 
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my God, why hast thou forsaken me? Neither doth their interpre- 
tation, who say that the Son spoke these things as a man, not as 
God, avail any thing; to which we reply, that the manner of the 
Deity which the Son possesseth agrees with him as a man, for the 
Son is a man made God; or filled with the Divinity, therefore the 
superiority of the Father is not taken away by the Son; for 
although the Son is constituted by the Father our Lord, God, and 
Head, yet the Father is still the Lord, and God, and Head of the 
Son, 1 Cor. xi. 3, and the Son is subject to the Father, 1 Cor. 
xv. 28, and he is the manager and administrator of his Father’s 
house, Heb. ii. 8, and therefore the Son, as our God and our 
Head, hath admitted the Deity and superiority of the Father over 
himself.” 

At the execution, Servetus was bound by a strong iron 
chain, and his book was fastened to his thigh. The wood 
used in kindling the fire was green oak branches, with the 
leaves still upon them, so that his sufferings were prolonged 
for half an hour. Every persuasion was used to induce 
him to recant, but he was unmoved, calling out in his last 
breath, “ Jesus; Son of the Eternal God, have mercy upon 
mel.” 

Thus perished, three hundred years ago, a man of learn- 
ing and piety, one of the early defenders of a faith now 
professed by thousands of believers, and whose name de- 
serves honorable mention in the walks of science as well as 
in the studies of theology. That great discovery which 
has given so much renown to the name of Hervey was 
anticipated by Servetus, for it is in his writings that we find 


the -earliest intimations of the circulation of the blood.* 
4 


* “The first ray of light was thrown on the circulation by a 
man (Servetus) whose name cannot be mentioned without excit- 
ing feelings of compassion for his unmerited and barbarous treat- 
ment, and of indignation at the unrelenting bigotry of his cruel 


persecutor and implacable judge.’ — Rees’s Cyclopedia, Article 
Circulation. 
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The opinions which then prevailed concerning the person 
of God he could not reconcile with Scripture, and he pre- 
dicted that “* future generations will consider them as things 
to be amazed at.” His prophecy has in part been fulfilled ; 
and those who in this age of the world can share his con- 
victions, without any to molest or make afraid, may well 
honor one who clung to them in days of peril, and was 
faithful even to death. 


SECOND LETTER TO PARISHES, 


I wAveE spoken frankly of two points to be observed in 
obtaining and settling a minister, and two that run into one ; 
namely, to look first and most at the religious qualifications 
of a candidate, his interest in his work, his interest in the 
Gospel, his desire to save souls, in one word, his piety, — 
and then to give him time to prove this, and yourselves time 
also; and this, if possible, before an actual settlement, at 
all events before a hasty dismission. For the question of 
dismission forces itself now into close connection with the 
question of settlement, and it is of the causes of dismission 
that I am next to speak. But first there is one thing more 
to be said about selecting and settling a minister. 

A common course is to fix upon several names of young 
men, if indeed the parish is willing to hear young men 
(for one of the new notions is that a minister ought never 
to be young), and, having filled out a list of the most prom- 
ising candidates, hear them all before they decide upon 
any. ‘Don’t let us be in a hurry to choose, this time ; let 
us hear a good many, and compare them together, and 
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every body be satisfied which is best?” If this process ever 
resulted in “‘ every body’s being satisfied,” we should be 
glad to be informed of the case. In all the instances we 
have known, where the experiment has been tried, it has 
been found, as every one might have expected, that each 
preacher had his admirers, and the one finally chosen was 
a compromise candidate, if not the choice of a minority. 
Here is an actual case. Years ago, a strong society in this 
vicinity, or rather the committee of supply, resolved to hear 
five or six men two Sundays each, before they called a 
meeting, or expressed an opinion. The men selected were 
all good preachers, and the people would have been ready 
to settle either of them, so far as they could judge from two 
Sundays; but having agreed to go through the list, they 
did go through, and were then not in a state to fix harmo- 
niously upon either; and though they did settle one of 
them, the result was disastrous to all concerned. 

But beside the division and difficulty likely to ensue in 
this way, the principle is bad. That which should be a 
religious question, pertaining to the highest spiritual inter- 
ests, degenerates into a question of taste, personal prefer 
ence, perhaps pride and low competition. If a parish wish 
to get a veritable minister, let them give him an opportu- 
nity to show what he himself is, without reference to oth- 
ers. Do not expose him to the temptations of rivalry and 
inferior motives, nor subject yourselves to the dangers of 
comparison, petty criticism, and the demand for “ popular- 
ity.” Alas for the young preacher who is expected to be 
popular at once, and to sustain and extend that reputation, 
to the filling of all vacant pews, the satisfying of all tax- 
payers, and the silencing of all grumblers! We never 
hear of a new preacher starting off with such promise, 
drawing large numbers, and creating confident expecta- 
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tions, without trembling both for him and the people. 
Their spiritual simplicity and edification are in danger, at 
the least. With the exception of a few preachers, remark- 


~ able for intellect and eloquence combined with fervent 


piety, scarcely an instance can be found, we apprehend, 
where such a beginning has led to permanent usefulness 
and the highest ends. We have no expectation of inducing 
our parishes to take such homely counsel; but if those 
worshippers and belieyers who desire most a moral growth 
and spiritual prosperity will induce others to look for solid 
rather than shining parts in a minister, and, having found 
them, will wait patiently for their reasonable influence, 
lending a hearty sympathy, a charitable construction, and 
faithful cooperation, we venture the prediction that a marked 
difference will be seen both in the success of ministers 
and the peace of the churches; and we not only predict, but 
assert, that a great deal will be gained in the number and 
character of those who give themselves to a ministry whose 
success depends quite as much upon the people as upon the 
preacher. 

But we will not stop longer on the threshold. It is time 
to enter the parish, and see what chance there is of your 
keeping the minister you have chosen, and learn, if we 
can, why you are already uneasy, and beginning to think of 
getting a new man. : 

It would make a curious chapter of accidents, if one 
should write a history of the ministerial and parochial 
changes in the last quarter of a century. A little more 
than that period have I been an interested observer of these 
changes, and they have filled me with amazement and sor- 
row. With a great regard for the wisdom of him, who 
thought it not wise to ask, “ What is the cause that, the 
former days were better than these?” I cannot help ask- 
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ing, do what I will. To be sure, there is a previous ques- 
tion as to the fact of the past being better than the present, 
and in many things about which we croak so dolefully, I 
am not at all clear that we have not more reason to rejoice. 
In this very matter of which we speak, every one has 
known of parishes, which, from the effect of a long and 
an improving ministry, have suffered quite as much as they 
might have suffered had they waked up to the necessity 
of a change, even if that had been followed by other 
changes. We are no advocates for a dull, dead monotony, 
or the sacrifice of higher good for the sake of peace. 
There is quite enough of the notion that to ‘‘ keep the 
peace” is the highest function of government and religion. 
The minister whose only faculty is that of holding things 
as they are, and who expects to be supported though his peo- 
ple starve and die, has mistaken his calling, and forgotten 
the account to be rendered. - 

But we have yet to learn, that this is the cause of all, or 
any large part, of the brief and broken ministries now so 
common. With a slight effort, we have recalled twenty- 
four pastors, in our own communion, who have had in all 
eighty parishes, each of them having had three at least, and 
none of them being yet too infirm to take another. We 
have reason to think that other denominations have fared 
little, if any, better. A ministry of twenty years is thought 
a marvel, and one of fifty, yea, forty, an inexplicable mys- 
tery ; while a ministry of five years’ duration, or three, or 
one, is not considered as demanding any explanation. 
Some simple folk still ask the old question, “ Why did 
Mr. A. leave his parish ?’?— and some, still simpler, read 
in the Register, and verily believe, that he left because all 
the people wanted him to stay ! 

Seriously, there must be some deep cause for such a ten- 
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dency. And if the cause be with the ministers, it is time 
they knew it, and knew exactly where and what it is. 
And you, the people, are bound to tell them. With all 
frankness and fidelity, help them to understand their errors. 
This is not a matter to be trifled with. It pertains to the 
life of society, the life of the soul. At least, if you regard 
a regular and faithful ministry as essential to the life of 
society and the soul, you must own that that life is in peril, 
from this unsettled, inconstant, and inefficient administra- 
tion of the Gospel. It has none of the advantages even of 
the itinerant ministry of the Methodists. That is defined 
and expected, and the pastor and people adapt themselves to 
it; and though, in our opinion, often, by their own confession, 
much is lost by the breaking of ties just as they are well 
formed, yet every preacher knows his time and sphere, and 
labors within it for a single object and with an undivided 
mind. But here every thing is uncertain. A man takes a 
parish, with a virtual if not literal promise that he shall 
continue in it at least long enough to plant some seed, if he 
may not see the springing thereof. But before he has be- 
come fairly acquainted with the limits of the field, or the 
nature of the soil, he finds that he is expected already to 
be rearing the plant and ripening the fruit; or some other 
labor is expected of him, aside from his legitimate work ; 
or every other labor is forbidden, and his work is defined 
and planned for him, by a great variety of minds, in a 
great variety of ways; or, possibly, complaints begin to 
be heard, doubts are whispered, and obstacles are inter- 
posed ; or, again, the stipulated salary comes in slowly, and 
is found at best inadequate to growing wants and unex- 
pected demands ; so that this temporal anxiety is added to 
every other, and he who hoped to think and toil for others 
and for heaven is constrained to toil for his own bread, 
with a divided and a heavy heart. 
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I have thus informally hinted at some of the. common 
causes of disappointment, disaffection, and early separation 
between pastors and parishes, and without assuming that 
the whole fault is on either side, it may be well to weigh 
some of the supposed causes separately. 

One of the most frequent is that which was named last, 
— inadequate support; and it is the most difficult to speak 
of with freedom, in justice to all parties. We have a 
great aversion to bringing so often prominently to view the 
matter of salary in the ministry. There is no doubt that 
the highest purposes of the profession are obstructed by 
the prevalent impression, in a portion of the community, 
that ministers are always thinking of salary, and craving 
an‘increase. A more unjust impression, we believe, does 
not prevail anywhere on any subject. But still we do not 
suppose it is to be removed by being flatly denied, or indig- 
nantly repelled. We prefer to ask those who encourage or 
allow it, to look at the facts. Let a fair comparison be 
made between this calling and any other, as to the amount 
of labor and the amount of compensation. We have been 
told by a man, who, in his visits to all parts of New Eng- 
land as a Bible agent, had made special inquiry as to this 
point, that the salaries of the clergy scarcely come up to an 
average of three hundred dollars, taking in every sect and 
situation, in city and country. How would the lawyers 
and physicians relish this? What would be thought of it 
in any class of modern operatives? We are far from 
asking, or desiring, that the clergy should be able to ac- — 
cumulate wealth ; though it is quite possible, so far as we 
can see, that they might endure the trial as well as other 
men. But it is better for their reputation, and probably for 
their influence, that they should be even “ straitened in their 
bowels,” than greatly enlarged and puffed up. We should 
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doubt the propriety — the prospect we will not discuss — 
of allowing even the most talented and distinguished in the 
ministry to receive their many thousands, as the same 
grade may in other professions. Yet some points are to be 
conceded. A man who has been educated for the minis- 
try has been put to a large expense, perhaps the necessity 
of borrowing before he begins to earn any thing; you then 
expect him to devote to yau his who/e time. Once he was 
allowed to take some other occupation, when his salary 
was small. But now no occupation is thought to be con- 
sistent and reputable for a minister, unless it be teaching ; 
and we have known even that to be forbidden by the 
parish, on the ground that they hired the minister to preach, 
and not to keep school: he must attend to their business, 
and not his own. Old Father Howe, of blessed-memory, 
told his people that Ae had been doing their business for 
more than twenty years, by laboring to support their minis- 
ter! And the honest man spoke out another truth, which 
seems to be forgotten ; namely, that the value of a salary, 
in fact the actual salary promised and paid, depends not 
alone on the number of dollars, but also on the value of 
money. And if -his advice, as to the treatment of his 
successor, were generally followed, it would make an im- 
portant difference, though only a just one, it would seem. 
“To enable him to apply himself to the work of the 
ministry, if his salary depreciate ten per cent., make it 
good; if fifty per cent., make it good; if it depreciate to 
half its original value, double it ; this you must do to con- 
vince him you mean to be honest; and that he has no 
occasion to be troubled about worldly things.” 
This last consideration is all we urge positively ; and 
this we do urge, as the minister’s right and the people’s 
duty, —to give him “no occasion to be troubled about 
VOL. I. NO. II. 12 
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worldly things.” If you.wish your minister to give you 
all his powers and time, you are bound to enable him to do 
it. If you wish him to stay with you, you are bound to 
free his mind from all solicitude as to present provision and 
future need. Taking it for granted that he is a judicious, 
moderate man (not always the case, to be sure), it is your 
duty to allow him a competency, and, if ‘possible, save him, 
when he leaves the world, from leaving his wife and chil- 
dren beggars, or dependent upon charity. No minister, 
more than any other man, has a right to live and toil for 
the present hour alone. It is as much his duty to provide 
for his family, as it is to preach to his people ; and if you 
do. not allow him to do the first, you incapacitate him for 
the last, and make him unfaithful. 

The whole subject of compensation for a preached Gos- 
pel is embarrassed by questions which are considered deli- 
cate, but with which the people should deal frankly. If 
they do not want ministers to be worldly, let them prevent 
the temptation. or remove the necessity. If they expect 
their own minister to dress as well as any man, to live 
respectably, to entertain all comers, to educate his children 
in the best way, to give something to every beggar they 
send to him (perhaps to get rid of the trouble themselves), 
to spend some hundred dollars a year in charity (not an 
imaginary case), and withal to keep clear of debt and 
leave something for his family, they must give him more 
than is barely sufficient to save him from starving. We do 
not include here the library that every minister needs as 
much as he needs a house, or the papers and periodicals 
which he is expected to take and to lend, or the exchanges 
that he must make at his own expense, however many 
horses are idle in his parish or employed for pleasure, or 
the distant funerals, ordinations, and dedications for which 
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no provision is made by those who solicit his services and 
are benefited by them,—services for which a lawyer or 
doctor would charge roundly, and which, in point of time 
or value, would not be expected gratuitously from any kind 
of workman, except a parson. We have no scruple in 
saying, that the custom in this respect is without reason or 
justice. If a parish ask a clergyman to write and preach 
a discourse at the ordination of a minister, or dedication 
of a church, or any public occasion, they ought at least to 
pay his travelling expenses, — he giving his time and labor. 
And when a parish is vacant, and asks a settled minister to 
come and preach for a Sunday, they ought to give him 
enough, not barely to supply his own pulpit, but also to 
clear himself. A few parishes do this, but not all, even of 
the best able. We met a preacher lately, returning from 
a journey of a hundred miles, having spent three days, 
preaching to a wealthy parish, and getting home five dollars 
poorer than he went. Another clergyman, whom we have 
some means of knowing intimately, once supplied a pulpit 
nearly two hundred miles off (not that he went wholly for 
that purpose), and received less than he expected to pay 
his substitute, nothing being said of the expenses of the 
journey. 

These are “ Shady Side” pictures, and only one side; 
we allow. But they are some of the causes of ministers’ 
troubles and changes, yet causes seldom thought of and 
never allowed for. Neither is any allowance made for the 
countless cares and labors of the ministry, of which the 
people see nothing, — many of them judging of their pas- 
tor’s services by the Sabbath alone. ‘ Why, he only 
stands up and talks to us twice a week! and as to money, 
he handles more of it than I do, year in and year out!” 

Ye people, be just, and you will not find the ministers 
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unreasonable, or restless. It is a want of consideration 
and fair understanding, rather than closeness on the one 
side or extravagance on the other, that so often begets dis- 
affection between people and pastor, ending in separation. 
The increasing expense of living, and new matters of dis- 
pute, will demand more and more patience, and mutual 
charity. Since some of us have been in the ministry, the 
value of a thousand dollars has become less than eight 
-hundred, while salaries remain the same, and much less 
freedom of any kind is allowed to the minister than for-— 
merly. If this state of things continues unimproved, the 
sad want of ministers, already felt, must increase, Other 
causes are acting, of which we cannot speak now. Let us 
only ask, that you will give the subject that sober and just 
reflection, which Reticion may fairly claim. 
Your servant in the Lord. 


RELIGION THAT COSTS NOTHING. 


Wuen David the king, in accordance with the advice 
and direction of Gad, the seer, had resolved to erect an 
altar to Jehovah, in the threshing-floor of Araunah, the 
Jebusite, and went to him to inquire the price at which he 
was willing to dispose of it, Araunah at first refused to — 
sell it at any price, but generously offered to bestow it 
upon him as a gift, and likewise oxen and fuel, and all 
things necessary for the performance of the sacrifice. The 
king, however, declined accepting it upon this condition, 
and returned the answer: “ Nay, but I will buy it of thee 
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at a price ; neither will I offer burnt offerings unto the Lord, 
of that which doth cost me nothing.” 

This determination, on the part of the king, was a very 
proper one. What kind of a sacrifice would that be, which 
cost him nothing? What reason could he have had to 
expect that God would accept as an offering from him, one 
that was presented entirely at another person’s expense 2 
And does not the principle hold good in all ‘other cases, as 
well asin this? Is it not as applicable to our own times and 
to present circumstances, as it was to the times and circum- 
stances of David? As an example, however, the conduct 
of the king is more likely, on the part of many, to be 
commended, than to be imitated. In almost all communi- 
ties there are individuals, who, if they are disposed to 
make any offerings to the Lord, prefer to do it at the ex- 
pense of others, or, at all events, in such a way that it shall 
cost them nothing. They are willing to enjoy the benefit 
of Christian institutions, but are not willing to contribute 
any thing of their abundance or their penury, in order to 
sustain them. They are willing that other people should 
build churches, employ ministers, and do every thing else 
which may be necessary, in order to maintain public 
religious worship and to support the preaching of the Gos- 
pel; and seem to regard themselves as conferring upon 
somebody a very great favor, if they are sometimes willing 
to go and hear. And there is another class not very much 
different from this, to be found in almost every religious 
society ; and in some societies they appear to constitute the 
majority. Their consciences will not allow them to make 
an offering unto the Lord of that which costs them nothing, 
but it appears to be a settled principle with them to make 
their religion in every shape cost them as little as possible. 
They are never willing to.do more than they find to be 
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absolutely necessary, and.they always do grudgingly what 
they cannot avoid. They endeavor, in the first place, to 
reduce the salary of their minister to the very lowest 
amount at which he can live, and then they will find ex- 
cuses for paying as little as possible of that. And, indeed, 
there are very few of our religious societies, or of the 
individual members belonging to them, who do as well in 
this réspect a8 they might. Once it was necessary for 
those who would become followers of Christ to leave all, 
for his sake and the Gospel’s, — “* house, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands,” — and 
to hazard even life itself. And many there were who were 
willing to secure to themselves the Christian’s hope and the 
Christian’s blessings, even at such a cost. But how is it 
now ? How many are there who do actually make, or who 
are willing to make, any real sacrifices for religion? Indi- 
viduals may be liberal in accordance with their means, 
The aggregate amount which is raised in a particular com- 
munity may belarge ; but where do you find a person who 
is willing even to change his style of living for the sake of 
religion ? or abridge a single luxury? or practise any 
great amount of self-denial? I do not say that no such 
persons are to be found; but it must be admitted that 
instances of this nature are, at least, very rare. And so 
long as this is the case, it certainly does not appear well to 
those who know the facts, and one would think that the 
excuse could hardly prove satisfactory to those who are 
conscious of its falsity, to talk of their voluntary contribu- 
tions to such objects as a burden too heavy for them to 
bear. When ladies are willing to dispense with one new 
dress, or gentlemen with a ride or pleasure-party, and 
when all are willing to live on a little plainer food, for a 
short season, in order to obtain money for the support of 
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the Gospel, it will be quite soon enough for them to com- 
plain of their burdens. 

To persons of all these nlasses the following brief sug- 
gestions are commended : 

1. Religion must cost cae There never was a 
religion yet established in the world, whether true or false, 
that did not cost any thing, and the religion of Christ is not 
an exception. A minister must live as well as other peo- 
ple, and it must be at somebody’s expense, either that of 
his society or his own. If they prefer that he should 
bear the expense in whole or in part, in order that they may 
be relieved, then are they willing, just to the same extent, 
to offer to the Lord that which cost them nothing. So 
churches must be built and warmed, and kept in repair, 
and various other expenses must be incurred, in order that 
all things may go on smoothly and well; and whoever is 
disposed to leaye this work for others, without lending a 
helping hand and doing his just proportion, unquestionably 
would present the same worthless offering. 

2. A religion which cosis nothing, is good for nothing. 
Men will take no interest in it, and derive no benefit from 
it. Like a certain kind of faith which we read of, “ it is 
dead, being alone.” A person needs to do something for 
religion in order that he may take an interest in it; and in 
general, the more he does for it, the deeper his interest will 
become. How much meaning was conveyed in the reply 
which one man made to another who offered to contribute 
a small amount to some benevolent object, and said, “I 
can give this and not feel it.” ‘* Would it not be better for 
you, my friend, to increase it to such an amount that you 
will feel it?” So in every case. A-person should feel 
what he does, and should do what he will be likely to feel, 
or morally there will be but very little good resulting from it. 
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3. Religion is worth all that it costs. If any one 
doubts it, let him think of the differences which exist be- 
tween Christian and Pagan nations. Let him reflect upon 
the benefits of Christian civilization in the promotion of 
human virtue and happiness, and in the progress of science 
and of art. Let him look around upon the schools and 
homes and workshops of ‘the land, and compare them with 
the state of things that exists in countries unblest by the 
influences of the Gospel. Let him ask himself what it is, 
that in these and many other respects has created the dif- 
ferences between them; what it is that has given this 
stimulus to the mind, and so multiplied the comforts of 
life. 

Then let him turn his thoughts inward. Let him reflect 
upon the power which it exerts over the human heart. Let . 
him consider the strength which it affords in the hour of 
temptation ; the courage which it imparts in times of peril ; 
the consolation which it brings in seasons of sorrow; the 
support which it affords in the conflict with death. Let him 
think of all these things, and, in addition to all the blessings 
of the present life, the glories and the joys of the life to 
come, and he will hardly be prepared to deny that the 
cost of religion is but small in comparison with its value. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE? 


Tis question is put to those of the Unitarian faith who 
are now enjoying so largely the fruits of that tree of spirit- 
ual liberty which was planted, fostered, and defended so 
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well, so nobly, by the early advocates of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

If those of the American Colonies which first conceived 
the idea of political emancipation, and achieved for them- 
selves and their posterity, through many tribulations, deliv- 
erance from a galling yoke,—if they are deservedly en- 
titled to the gratitude of all after ages, of all countries and 
people, how much more truly may be claimeda warmer 
gratitude still for the pioneers in behalf of religious free- 
dom, who struggled for a principle which must ever consti- 
tute the corner-stone of civil liberty! And if the perpetu- 
ity of such national advantages is felt to depend upon the 
proper education of all classes of the community in the 
science of political economy, how much more efficiently 
and conscientiously should all proper means be employed 
to unfold from age to age the comprehensive and practical 
doctrines of the science of God, as embodied in the New 
Testament, — doctrines which Unitarians have espoused, as 
most holy and true, and as affording the only security for 
that freedom of thought upon which Christianity is to find 
free course and be glorified ! 

Unitarians are not to fold their arms, as if their work for 
God, for Christ and humanity, was accomplished. There 
is work enough yet for them to do, and of the most glorious 
kind; a work that must continue to the last chapter of hu- 
man experience, and never be relaxed so long as there is 
a mind to be religiously enfranchised, or a heart to be 
moved and converted to God. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of errors which truth has 
rooted up, tares continue to be planted, and the finest 
wheat to be choked ; hence the need of such plain, simple 
Gospel preaching, of such warm, sincere praying, and of 
such nervous, “ diyiding-asunder” written appeals, as shall 
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not only convince the minds of hearers and readers, that 
the views entertained by Unitarian Christians are true, but 
shall satisfy their hearts also, that those of the liberal 
faith mean what they say, that their whole souls are in the | 
work of reconciling men to God, through Jesus Christ, and 
that what they advocate and insist upon, they love above 
every thing else. Infidelity is now wide awake. The pop- 
ular theology, or rather what was once the popular theolo- 
gy, has engendered the worst features of a pseudo rational- 
ism. Old-fashioned orthodoxy has raised this evil spirit, 
but can never exorcise it. It remains for Unitarian Chris- 
tianity to display its illogical and worse than foolish pre- 
tensions. It will not do for Unitarians to take the ground 
that modern infidelity is something too extravagant for en- 
durance ; or something which may grow by opposition. It - 
should be met like any error or sin, fairly, uprightly; but 
its hideousness should be exposed without tampering, — 
openly and fearlessly. 

Again, Unitarians have thought too much of the one idea 
of individualism, and the sooner they relax the conservative 
partiality they have entertained for it, the sooner will they 
comprehend the value of true, hearty, denominational ac- 
tion. It is high time to correct those misapprehensions 
which have kept brethren of a common faith so long at 
more than arm’s length from each other. It is time to come 
out from theological cells, and shake hands with flesh and 
blood, and quicken in men’s souls a deep love for all that 
is pure, good, and lovely in the beautiful as well as majes- 
tic revelation from God to man. It is time for stately and 
learned Unitarians to come from behind the cold, granite 
wall of religious reserve; give something more than the 
tips of their fingers to be grasped as the sign of fraternity ; 
and at once unite with all who love God in a grand relig- 
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ious confederacy. It is time that those should say more 
and do more, ay, vastly more, than they have said or done, 
for all whose only need, whose only crying want, is salva- 
tion from sin ;— if they have, in a most emphatic manner, 
been constituted the stewards of the manifold blessings of 
God through Christ Jesus the Lord. This denominational 
action is needed, likewise, to insure a union amongst 
friends for obtaining necessary pecuniary means towards 
a more generous circulation of religious truth, as we under- 
stand it, through the channels of the pulpit and the press. 
If this truth is, as we believe, the gift of God, it must not 
be wrapped in a napkin, but must be diffused, because men 
need it ; because without it they must experience moral ig- 
norance, idiocy, and death. And how can this beneficent 
ministry be undertaken and perfected, without preachers, 
or Christian teachers ? and how can they be sent without 
stay, staff, and scrip, — without bread ? and how shall these 
be obtained, independent of warm hearts and willing hands ? 
Hence the imperative duty of Unitarian Christians to en- 
gage at once, and most assiduously, in missionary enter- 
prises. 

Lastly, the whole Unitarian body need to be informed 
that there is a central institution, which has been incorpo- 
rated for the very purpose of carrying out the last sugges- 
tion respecting missionary operations. The American Uni- 
tarian Association is pledged to the greatest possible effi- 
ciency in this behalf, and hence the active measures they 
have adopted to interest men and women of like’ faith in 
the cause they have so deeply at heart. The Executive 
Committee only need material aid, to give spiritual aid and 
comfort to thousands. Somebody has observed that it need 
be no cause of anxiety to know how sin got into the world, 
but how it may be got out of it. Sin is the admitted cause 
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of all the unhappiness in the world. In proportion to the 
efforts made for its removal will be the realization of 
Christ’s promise, that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. Friends of the Unitarian faith are always ready to 
afford temporal relief when needed ; but are very indiffer- 
ent to appeals for the removal of spiritual pauperism, to 
which nearly all of the inquietude, vexation, and physical 
sufferings of life may be traced. It is in the power of these 
friends to spare a portion of their superabundant wealth, for 
so noble, for so godlike a charity ; they might soon find, to 
their exceeding joy, that every heart, however indirectly 
relieved of its burden through their agency, would cause a 
delightful buoyancy in their own. They might soon feel 
conscious that every pillow smoothed by their ministry of 
love would send a refreshing peace to their own couch. 
It should be remembered, however, that Christian charity 
is not limited to this or that sphere of action. Every heart 
that loves, moves in its own appropriate orbit, shedding its 
own warmth, very feeble it may be, — diffusing its own light, 
quite taper-like, most probably,— but none the less neces- 
sary to perfect the light and life of the moral world. It is 
the tiny strands which make up the cable that holds the 
gallant ship to her moorings ; and it will ever be the small 
offerings of benevolent souls which shall afford the anchor 
of spiritual hope to the unpiloted, tempest-tost voyager. 
In this connection, would it not be wise, would it not be no- 
ble, for every Christian society, no matter how small nu- 
merically speaking, to step forward at this moment, and 
contribute all it can to swell the funds of the American 
Unitarian Association ? We have not a parish that could 
_not make its minister a life member. We have not a par- 
ish that would not be all the better off for an organization 
of its members in behalf of the objects contemplated by the 
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Association. Let the rich give of their abundance, and the 
poor of their penury. Let it ever be kept in mind by all, 
that the magnitude and costliness of a gift unto the Lord 
will be in proportion to the purity of the motive with which 
it is offered. 


FORETASTES. 


“And have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come.” 

Waar the future looks to a man, colors for him his life 
in the present, and his faculties are drawn into a use cor- 
respondent to whatever rises up before him, as the object 
of his life. Under the influence of what our future is to 
be, as we hope, our nature quickens, our minds are shaped, 
and our courses in life turn. There is in the young man 
the feeling of what life may prove to be for him; and un- 
der that hope, that possibility, his aims take their direction, 
and his efforts are made. 

Before one man, in the vista of years, there is a mer- 
chant’s honorable success, the result of industry, and forti- 
tude, and success, and that quick use of events which is al- 
most like the mastery of them. And with admiration of 
this future, the powers of the man rise within him, and 
strengthen, and make for their object, as though claiming it 
by nature. 

Another man has before him what can be reached only 
in long and painful years. And the more solemnly he is 
persuaded of the difficulty of his purpose, the better fitted 
indeed he is for attempting it. He has before him, in the 
long distance, heights of spiritual worth, which he will. 
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climb, —ascending paths; up which have gone men of the 
“ great immortal names, which are not meant to die,” — 
ways so painful and often so sad, before those regions are 
reached where learning opens into wide views, and earthly 
darkness lies below. And on the soul of the man, as he looks 
up these heights, there fall the shadows of them ; — shades 
with which he grows solemn and earnest. There is 
on him the spell which only the right persons feel, and 
with the strange feeling of which they grow more fit for 
those paths which can be climbed only in loneliness and 
with a struggling soul. 

Away in the future, — the long future, — that in which the 
gates of the grave open and shut, and beyond those gates, 
there rise thrones and principalities, and there hang crowns 
jewelled and glorious. And of these heavenly objects there 
is the power on the soul of every believer in them. The 
saintly heights, which I long after, are high, very high; and 
with looking up to them, my soul in me grows higher and 
higher in her aspirations and aims, and has her sight grow 
clearer, and sees things round her afresh, and looking more 
divinely than of old they used to. 

Yes, on us dwellers in this world, on us souls that are 
heavenly not yet, on us in the flesh, with business to mind 
and families to provide for, on us now already there are 
the powers of the world to come. 

But there are those who see and .feel what this world is, 
only to feel themselves grow the more distrustful of the 
world to come. And they say, “ Immortality, immortality ! 
Can that certainly be man’s when it is not nature’s? Eter- 
nity, eternity! Is that for man to last on in, while in it 
stars have been like motes, and suns have grown dim and 
vanished ?, The world that is to come, — it is to come by 
having this world yield a way for it. But can this great 
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~ thing be hoped for man’s sake? This world end for the 


sake of man! This world exist for the sake of man! — 
this world, on the face of which men are but like ants on-a 
mole-hill, — this world, with a history like what geology 
tells of! Heirship to God! Is not it too great a thing, — 
a thing too great for belief, too great for man’s misgiving 
heart, since worlds and ages are part of such an inherit- 
ance as God must give ? 

And to thoughts such as these, and in the clear, cold 
light of science, what could be answered, — and how could 
faith justify itself to reason,—only that now already, at 
home, at church, in the street, the soul can taste the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come ? 

The decay, the death, under which all things perish, — 
empires declining for a thousand years, and insects flutter- 
ing through their tiny lives in an hour,—the mortality by 
which this round earth is a globe almost of human ashes 
and tears,—the vanity to which the creature has been 
made subject, though not willingly, — we feel it, suffer from 
it, confront it: but saying, living, and praying with Christ, 
in the presence of this awful mystery, we feel a law work- 
ing in our hearts, — the law of the spirit of life; we taste 
“the good word of God, and the powers of the world to 


- come’’; and our hearts grow strong and hopeful. 


The powers of the world to come, — powers which are 
powers because of the world to come,—how they make 
themselves felt in our hearts, by remorseful, repentant 
struggles, by holy longings and gentle prayers, and by pas- 
sionate, irrepressible outcries!/ Movements of the soul, by 
which the soul itself is purified. 


a 
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THE WORCESTER AUTUMNAL CONVENTION. 


Tue Twelfth Autumnal Convention assembled at Wor- 
cester, on Tuesday, October 18, 1853. Rev. Samuel K. 
Lothrop, D.D. was appointed President; Rev. I. Nichols, 
D.D. of Portland, Hon. John Davis of Worcester, Rev. 
Samuel Gilman, D.D. of Charleston, S. C., and Hon. 
Stephen Fairbanks of Boston, were appointed Vice-Pres- 
idents. In the absence of Dr. Nichols, the Hon. Henry 
Hubbard of Charlestown, N. H. was subsequently elected 
in his place. Rev. William O. White of Keene, N. H. 
and Rev. Solon W. Bush of Brattleboro’, Vt. were appoint- 
ed Secretaries. 

Three questions were brought before the Convention by 
Rey. Dr. Hedge, the Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, appointed at the previous Convention. These 
questions were accepted as subjects of discussion, and 
were as follows : — 

1. By what means may the religious services of our 
churches be made more impressive ? 

2. What constitutes membership of the Church of 
Christ, and a right to partake of the Lord’s Supper ? 

3. How may we promote greater concert of action in 
the churches of our connection, and is an association of . 
churches for that end expedient or desirable ? 

It was a part of the judicious plans of the Committee of 
Arrangements, which we hope will be imitated in subse- 
quent Conventions, to have each of the above questions 
laid open to the Convention by a short and carefully pre- 
pared Essay. The advantages of this plan were obvious 
at once. ‘The Essay presented clearly the important points 
involved in the question, and thus saved much time, and 
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shut off much useless discussion, hitherto given to attempts 
to make the subject generally understood. Opening at 
once the central views of the question by few and sensible 
words, it seemed to be an invitation for only short and sen- 
sible speeches to follow. 

During the two days’ session of the Convention, Essays 
were read, on the first question, by the Rev. Dr. Hedge; 
on the second question, by Rev. Rufus Ellis; while the 
third question was explained by Rey. Cazneau Palfrey, not 
by a written essay, but in a short speech, remarkable, like 
all speeches from his lips, for precision and force of state- 
ment. 

It would occupy too many of our pages were we to 
transcribe all that was said upon these questions. Very 
full reports were given in the Register and Inquirer, and it 
will be sufficient for us to make such a record as may be 
not without its use as a permanent memorial of this Con- 
vention. , 

Of course, every one acquainted with the usages of our 
body knows perfectly well that the objects contemplated by 
the autumnal gathering of our friends do not include the 
proposal of any specific modes of action, or the passage of 
any resolutions of opinion, We assemble for the purpose 
of strengthening the ties of fraternal and social affection, 
and for a free interchange of thought and feeling on any 
subject that may have a present interest to our minds. 
How far the first-named object was accomplished will be 
apparent to every one who remembers, as all, we are sure, 
will long remember, the cordial welcome with which we 
were greeted, the elegant hospitalities to which we were 
received, the sentiments of Christian sympathy and affec- 
tion that were expressed, and the impressive services of 
worship in which we unitedly joined. 

13 * 
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In regard to the other object named, it must be recol- 
lected that the bare title of the question discussed affords 
but little more than a hint of the wide range of subjects 
that revolve around it, and which were more or less dis- 
tinctly brought to view. Thus, under the first topic intro- 
duced, the great subject of public worship came up for 
consideration, — how it may be made more interesting, and 
more effectual for the uplifting and sublime end for which 
it is enjoined. So, also, under the second question, a great 
deal more was in the thoughts of the Convention than the 
mere matter of a technical church-membership; those 
thoughts were given to the inquiry, What was the divine plan 
of Jesus in instituting his Church, what must be done in 
order to stand in the position of true discipleship, and how 
does the life of the Head of the Church flow throughtall 
its members ? 

In short, it was evident from the earnest and devout 
words that were uttered during the discussions, that many 
hearts among us are longing for a more fervent spiritual 
life. The great question that was at the bottom of all 
other questions was, How may we lead that life ourselves, 
and how bring to it the men of this sensual and worldly 
age? That question brought to view great themes of ever- 
lasting interest, and of the highest of all moment. One 
who looked in upon these meetings, with a mind deeply 
interested in the passing schemes and passions of the day, 
might have found nothing to feed his soul, and might 
even conclude the assembly was famishing for lack of 
meat. A like mistake, we believe, was made of old, by 
those disciples who, absorbed in mere temporary concerns, 
did not see those things in which the Master found his meat 
and drink ; and we recall his words, “1 have bread to eat 
that ye know not of.” 
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It is in a spirit of thankfulness to the friends of our faith 
in Woreester, and of gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
that we make these allusions to the pleasant gathering in that 
city. We pray that the blessing of Heaven may rest upon 
those who opened their homes and their hearts to receive 
us, and that God’s all-quickening Spirit will make the 
friendships there formed, and the thoughts there uttered, the 
instruments to awaken a new and a diviner life in many 
souls. 

We add, to complete the record of the public transac- 
tions of the Convention, that religious services were held 
on the evening of the 18th instant, when Rev. James 
W. Thompson, D.D. offered prayer, and a sermon was 
preached by Rev. Samuel Osgood. A second public service 
was held on the evening of the 20th, when prayer was 
offered by Rey. Cazneau Palfrey, a sermon was preached 
by Rey. Frederic D. Huntington, and the holy ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered by Rev. Rufus Ellis. 
On the evening of the 19th, a bountiful collation was 
spread in the City Hall, at which about seven hundred 
persons were seated, and prayers and hymns and ad- 
dresses added their holy influences to the social satisfac- 
tions of the occasion. 

We shall close this account by giving in our pages the 


_two Essays that were read at the Convention ; subjoining 


to the first of these a speech that was made, upon the sub- 
ject therein discussed, by one who, at our request, has kind- 
ly written out his remarks for our use. 

The first Essay was by the Rev. Dr. Hedge, on the 
question, — 

“How may the religious services in our churches be 
rendered more impressive ? ” 


We, of all Protestant denominations, are most dependent on 
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our religious services. It concerns us most especially to have a 
worship which shall satisfy mind and heart, and do justice to our 
position. Our want, as a sect, is a want of outwardness, of some- 
thing positive and stated on which to concentrate our ecclesias- 
tical life. In the absence of any formulary or confession of faith, 
in the absence of any episcopal or ecclesiastical organization, we 
need somewhere a point of resistance, a re-agent within our own 
communion, — something that shall serve to represent us to our- 
selves, and keep us from being dissipated by our excessive 
fluidity. 

This fluidity, which distinguishes us from most Christian sects, 
is in many respects a desirable quality and a happy privilege. It 
is certainly better than the rigid immobility of some communions. 
Still it is not an unmixed advantage. Something between the 
two extremes might be better than either, — an intermediate for- 
mation, more solid than the one and more plastic than the other, 
sufficiently pliable to admit of ready modification and reform, and 
sufficiently adhesive to hold its own. We need a binding and 
concretive element that shall give us consistency and give us form. 
And for'this we must look to our worship. A ritual or mode of 
worship which shall duly consult the cultivated taste and the de- 
vout sentiment, without offending the critical understanding, is a 
great want in our ecclesiastical commonwealth. Such a worship 
would do more, I fancy, than any one external agency, to 
strengthen and unite the churches of our communion. 

That our present mode of worship does not satisfy these condi- 
tions, I think the majority of our denomination have long felt. 
Our present worship, so far as we are concerned, is an accident. 
It is not the product of our theology, it is not an exponent of our 
theology. It is something which has come to us from our Puti- 
tan antecedents, and which we have retained only because, while 
exercised with questions which seemed to us of far greater mo- 
ment, we could take no thought for this. We have adopted or 
rather inherited the Puritan worship, which unites the imperfec- 
tions of the two extremes of the Protestant Church, the Episco- 
palian and the Quaker, without the advantages of either. It has 
what our fathers deemed objectionable in episcopacy, namely, its 
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formality, while it lacks the peculiar advantage of episcopacy, its 
dignity and its historic associations. Jt has the poverty and 
Jejuneness of the Friends’ meeting, without its idealism and with- 
out its freedom. 

When men meet statedly for religious worship, there springs 
up inevitably a certain statedness of manner, which is nothing 
mere than the necessary result of the love of order and uniformity 
natural to man. It is not so much a necessity of worship as it is 
a necessity of human nature. It is found in courts of law as well 
as in the temples of religion. The question is not whether wor- 
ship shall be formal ; it will always end in that, however free and 
spontaneous at the outset. The question is not whether it shall 
be formal, but whether the form shall be well digested, rounded, 
and complete, whether it shall have dignity, decency, and litur- 
gica] significance, or whether it shall be the shapeless, ragged, 
accidental formation into which the congregational service so read- 
ily degenerates, none the less forma! because it is unwritten, and 
none the more finished because of its sameness. 

It has been the tendency of Puritanism to degrade the idea of 
worship, to put worship below doctrine in the administration of 
religion. When Puritanism began its work, it might be neces- 
sary, as an antagonist measure directed against prelacy, to dis- 
parage what seemed to be merely technical and material. It was 
natural that men who were ejected from their temples, and di- 
vorced from their old liturgica] associations, who when they met 
in the exercise of their religion must meet in unconsecrated places, 
where chance or convenience permitted, should learn to think 
lightly of externals and of forms. It was unavoidable that men who 
were doing battle for spiritual freedom with the Prince of this world 
should throw themselves into that controversy with an absorbing 
zeal; that they should think more of dogmas and questions of 
church polity than of ritual; that their prayers should be more 
doctrinal than liturgical, and their very singing a kind of polemic 
exercise. Those times and exigencies have long gone by, and 
the modes they engendered and the ministries they craved are no 
longer needed and no longer fit. - 

With enlightened men of all denominations, theology is no 
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longer a battle-field of schools and creeds, but a religion of truth 
too sacred and too subtile to be forged into dogmas, to fight with 
or fight about. It is felt that the systems which have heretofore 
formed the topics and the weapons of contending sects are all 
ineffectual attempts to express what language can never grasp, Or, 
grasping, can never hold. In this conviction the enlightened of all 
Protestant communions have come nearer together. And though 
the ideas and psychological tendencies represented by the various 
confessions may still furnish a legitimate basis for denominational 
differences, they furnish no legitimate ground for controversy. 
There still remain here and there some hard representatives and 
impracticable champions of antiquated creeds, whom nothing on 
this side of the grave will convince that the kingdom of God is 
not bounded by their platform, nor God’s grace locked up in the 
mortmain of their traditions. Let the dead bury their dead. The 
new generation, I venture to say, will not persecute each other 
for the sake of abstractions. 

Polemic theology has lost its hold on the mind. Doctrinal 
divisions and discussions have lost their interest. In the public 
services of religion, dogma must now give place to worship. 
And the principle and rule of worship must not be doctrinal, but 
esthetic. Taste and sentiment, rather than the speculative un- 
derstanding, should be consulted in these exercises. 'They should 
aim rather at devotional effect than at philosophic accuracy. For 
the Church is one thing, and the school is another, and an act of 
worship is not a confession of faith. Whatever the Church in its 
best ages has accepted and hallowed should be available to us, 
though not exactly identical with our doctrinal statements. In 
doctrinal statements we seek to distinguish ourselves from the rest 
of the Christian world. In worship we should seek an alliance 
with the Church Universal. 

I desire for our public ministrations of religion more of the 
spirit of worship. I desire for them more massiveness and dig- 
nity, a severer style and a grander expression. Whether these 
are possible in our own communion remains to be seen, and can 
only be ascertained by patient experiment. 

One important aid to this is the use of liturgical forms. Iam 
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well aware of the prejudice which exists in many of our congre- 
gational churches against the substitution of forms in the place of 
extempore prayer. But this feeling, I think, is founded in tradi- 
tion rather than reason, and will not bear examination. Theoret- 
ically, I can see no objection to forms of prayer, which may not be 
equally urged against stated worship altogether. It is feared that 
the sameness of a liturgy must render it wearisome; that the 
prayers must lose their force by constant iteration. But this fear 
is unauthorized by the experience of those churches in which 
forms are in use. It is not found that the interest in the service 
diminishes with constant repetition. On the contrary, the at- 
tachment of the worshipper to his liturgy increases with its use, 
and oftentimes, I fancy, the book of prayer constitutes his chief 
or sole attraction to the communion in which it is used. 

I am far from wishing to exclude extempore prayer from our 
churches. There are occasions, crises, states of feeling, on the 
part of the congregation or on the part of the minister, which 
imperatively demand it, which crave this utterance in order that 
the hearts of the worshippers may blend in true communion, and 
when, without this utterance, the service would be a mockery and 
a lie. If I must choose between the rubrical immobility, the 
stark, inexorable fixedness of Episcopalian worship, which toler- 
ates no spontaneity and allows no place for any free, devotional 
utterance inspired by the feelings of the speaker, in which nothing 
can be changed but by permission, —if I must choose between this 
and the rudeness of the congregational service, if I must be bound to 


one or the other, I certainly should choose the latter. But 1 


believe we may have what is best in each, without the defects of 


either. 
I would have extempore prayer whenever the feelings of the 


preacher demand it, whenever it gushes in the heart and rushes 


to the lips. I believe such a prayer is better, truer, more quick- 
ening, than any liturgy. But I would not have the preacher 
obliged to offer extempore prayer when, from the state of his feel- 
ings, it is not and cannot be a genuine act, a breathing up “from 


«the burning core below’; when, instead of drawing from the 


heart, he is drawing upon his inventive faculty; when, instead of 


win 
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being moved by the Spirit, he is pricked by necessity, and, 
instead of saying what he feels, he is feeling for what he 
shall say; and when the effort to say something is so evident, 
and so evidently painful, that the hearers, instead of feeling with 
him, must feel for him. 

A strong, and with me a sufficient, argument in favor of liturgi- 
cal forms is, that they make the hearer a party to the prayer, and, 
by his response, if he choose, an active participator in it. This 
response on the part of the worshipper is absolutely necessary to 
realize the idea of common prayer and of social worship. Were 
it only the ‘‘ Amen’’ of our Methodist brethren, even that would 
be better than absolute silence. Any thing rather than the sullen 
irresponsiveness, the dumb insensibility, of our congregational 
worship ; any thing that shall bear witness to the ear of the 
preacher, that down there in the pews there is congregated an 
auditory of living souls, and not a collection of empty masks or 
senseless automata. 

Add to this the traditionary interest and historic dignity which 
belong to these forms, if the liturgy embrace, as I would have it, 
the best of the ancient litanies and collects, of which fragments 
are found in the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. It may not 
be generally known how ancient these fragments are. Compared 
with these, the Church of England, which inherits them, is a 
thing of yesterday. Long before that Church had severed herself 
from Rome, and before Rome had severed herself from the East, 
these prayers are found. They may be traced to the age suc-. 
ceeding that of the Apostles, and not improbably portions of them 
may have been used by the Apostles themselves. They were heard 
on the banks of the Orontes, on the shores of the Bosphorus, and in 
the city of the Ptolemies. They were heard from the golden 
mouth of St. John of Constantinople; they were breathed by the — 
saintly Ambrose, and iterated by the mighty Augustine. In the 
use of these, we draw near to the early Church; we hear the 
voices of the saints whose names are written in heaven.; we 
breathe the air of an heroic age ; we commune with the just made 
perfect. It is something, surely, to Christian sympathy, to con- 
nect our devotion with these great memories, to inhale them with 
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these august associations, to pray in fellowship with the Church 
Universal. 

These may seem to you trifling considerations, and the whole 
question of liturgical forms may seem to you one of secondary im- 
portance. Be it so; yet the question of public worship, its 
methods and its needs, and what may be done to elevate its charac- 
ter and enhance its effect, is not one of secondary import. It is 
one in which the best interests, it may be the very existence, of 
our connection are involved. As such, I recommend it to your 
thoughtful attention. 


The following remarks were made by the Rev. George 
E. Ellis, during the discussion on the subject of the above 


Essay :— 


I have felt and have been much affected by the truth which has 
been so tersely and so beautifully set forth in the Essay read 
by Dr. Hedge. It deals with a real difficulty of which we must 
all be painfully sensible, namely, that the devotional exercises of 
our public worship do not seem to lift the hearts, to engage the 
feelings, and to meet the wants of all the members of our congre- 
gations. I can also assent to most of what has been said by the 
various speakers who have preceded me, though some of them 
have uttered what seem to me to be only half-truths. But I can- 
not believe that a liturgical service, understanding by that term 
what is usually expressed by it, will meet our wants, or essen- 
tially quicken the devotions of our congregations. ‘The difficulty 
reaches deeper than it is in the power of a mere book, or form of ser- 


yice, to go in its ministry in our public worship. It would be invidi- 


cus to institute a comparison between the amount of real or apparent 
earnestness and heartiness of devotion in our own congregations and 
in those of the Episcopal denomination, though one may hold an 
opinion of his own on that point. But the issue might be tested 
within the bounds of those who sympathize with us in matters of 
doctrine. For a number of the Unitarian congregations in Eng- 
land use a liturgical service ; yet it would by no means be con- 
ceded that there is more of the life of devotion in these congrega- 
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tions than in those who follow the common congregational mode 
of service. The book does not necessarily make it more easy for 
the heart to engage in worship; nor does a free utterance in 
prayer interpose any obstacle to devotion. 

Besides, we cannot but ask, Where is our liturgy? Where is 
the book, or whence is it to come, that will meet all our wants, 
and satisfy our differing judgments as to its proper method and 
contents? If scarcely any half-dozen of our congregations are 
willing to use the same hymn-book, how many of them would use 
the same liturgical service? Mr. Clarke has stated very ably and 
very happily his own experience in the matter, in instituting a 
form of service which the members of his society were to put to 
trial, leaving it to be retained or superseded, according as it might 
or might not prove acceptable to nearly every one of them. They 
all accorded with it. But it is to be remembered that the society 
which that respected brother had gathered was formed with a view to 
some peculiar convictions and methods of their own: they were 
persons who were not satisfied in the churches which they left to 
form another. A minister’s experience amid such a people might 
differ from that which a minister would meet with in one of our 
ordinary and established societies. It might be found utterly im- 
possible to induce any one of our societies to accept a liturgy. 
At any rate, we must wait till we see the book. 

But why should the prayers or the devotional exercises of our 
congregations require to be set forth and arranged in a book, any 
more than the lessons of instruction and Biblical interpretation 
which form the staple of preaching? Why should not the ser- 
mons be read, while the people follow the perusal of them from 
printed copies in the pews?’ Some ministers now-a-days might be 
trusted as more sound and safe in their extempore prayers, than 
in their preaching. It might comfort and edify some congrega- 
tions, to have their ministers at liberty to pray, but obliged to 
read some well-digested sermon from the printed page. Indeed, 
when the English Book of Common Prayer was first sent out by 
authority to the churches of the Establishment, it was accom- 
‘panied by a Book of Homilies, or Sermons, which the ministers 
were to deliver. And why was there not as good reason for the 
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latter as for the former arrangement? Certainly it would be dif- 
ficult to offer a sound argument why we should be compelled to 
pray in the words which another had written, and be left at liberty 
to set forth Christian doctrines and duties in our own words. One 
speaker has advocated the use of a liturgical service, because of 
the presence of four deaf persons in his congregation, who cannot 
hear the minister, but who could follow a book. Now here is 
half a truth ; let us have the other half of it. I have in my own 
society more than four diind persons. They can hear the prayers, 
but could not read them. What is to be done with these blind 
people? 

Have not some of the lessons of history been slighted or re- 
versed in a portion of the reasons on which the adoption of a lit- 
urgy has been advocated? ‘There was a time when those from 
whom we derive our descent and the usages of our churches all 
used a liturgical service. Why did they dislike, reject, or aban- 
don it?’ They complained of its rigidity, its coldness, its formal- 
ity, its cramping effect upon the devotional feelings, its restraint 
upon such freedom of utterance as occasions and circumstances 
prompted, and they alleged against it some of the very same defi- 
ciencies as are now charged upon our mode of service. Now, if 
We propose to retrace the steps which they took to undo their 
work, and to throw contempt upon a Jesson which they taught and 


- practised by so earnestly, and with such full persuasion of its wis- 


dom, let us at least be well satisfied of our reasons for so doing. 
The simple truth is, we have an ideal of perfection which we ~ 

wish to see realized in every thing, and it is this which makes us 
impatient under the deficiencies and short-comings and failures 
even of our best plans and methods. We have an ideal of the 
worship which ought to engage all the members of a Christian 
congregation, of the heartiness, the spirituality, the intelligence, 
and the glow which ought to attend the devotions of a mixed as- 
sembly in the place of prayer. Thank God for that ideal. It is 
of itself worth much to us. But how shall we realize it? How 
shall we remove the obstacles which lie in the way to it, and turn 


~ to its service all the means which are within our reach to secure 


it? That is the question which we have to answer. We must 
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regret very sadly the wandering looks, and the wandering hearts, 
and the undevout spirits, which may be found in our congrega- 
tions. Still, there may be more devotion than we suspect, and the 
case may not be actually so bad as we fear. But will a book re- 
lieve and remedy this state of things? I do not believe that it will. 

For these and other wants, and to secure many good ends in 
our congregations, I could wish that we had a Manual of Devo- 
tion such as I can conceive of, which, without a stereotyped ritual 
for each occasion of worship, should recognize distinctly the great 
events of Gospel history, the great truths of the Christian relig- 
ion, and the marked periods in human life, and in each changing 
year. ‘This Manual, by bringing together appropriate passages 
of Scripture, with hymns suited to the event,-the truth, or the 
season, and furnishing some other facilities and helps, might serve 
to make our pulpit ministrations more systematic, might help to 
advance the work of a religious and Christian education, and 
might redeem our services from the fragmentary and unconnected 
character which too often attaches to them now. 

But after all, nothing can supply the lack of the true spirit of 
devotion in the heart of the worshipper bending in penitence, grat- 
itude, or trust before his Maker; nor will any device of ours help 
to kindle that devotion. The Holy Spirit of God alone can do 
that. Nor is it natural that a fervent and struggling human spirit 
should seek the aid of a book in proffering its petitions to God. 
Our spontaneous ejaculatory prayers are the heartiest and the most 
devout that we ever offer. When a child goes to his father to 
proffer some fond request, or to express some deep feeling, he is . 
not wont to read it out of a book, but he speaks it from his heart 
in the words which his heart furnishes him. When we can thus 
pray, a book may not, indeed, hinder our oe but it certainly 
cannot be essential to us. 


The following Essay was read by Rev. Rufus Ellis, on 
the question, — 
What constitutes membership of the Church of Christ, 


and a right to partake in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per? 
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In compliance with the request of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, I shall attempt to answer this question in as few words 
as possible. Of course, amongst us, all such answers are 
given, not as by those who would have dominion over a brother’s 
faith, but rather as by those who would be helpers of a brother’s 
growth and joy. The question has gained a peculiar interest in 
the midst of us, not only from a very noticeable neglect of the ordi- 
nance of the Supper amongst us, as amongst all Protestant denom- 
inations, but also from that earnest plea for a birthright Church 
which is consecrated to our hearts as the last earthly work of our 
lamented brother of Augusta, Maine, who served so faithfully in 
the ministry of the Gospel untilGod took him. Any subject which 
is associated with his memory cannot fail to engage our attention, 
even if, in that free spirit which he loved, we should be compelled 
to dissent from his conclusions. But without further delay, I re- 
ply to the question as follows. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a commemorative ob- 
servance, which has been providentially appointed for the company 
of Christians. And this again leads to the inquiry, Who are 
Christianst To which I reply, All those who have confidence 
in Jesus of Nazareth, as the Christ, the Messiah, the Son of God, 
the Mediator between God and man, and are earnestly desirous of 
securing in heart and life, on earth and in heaven, for themselves 
and for humanity, the salvation which he has brought. He of 
whom thus much is true is in a way to be saved, is justified, al- 
though there may still be much in his affections and outward deeds 
that calls for unceasing struggle and prayer. All of whom thus 
much is true should be invited and entreated to sit down with the 
Master at his table in his earthly kingdom, that they may grow 
in the favor of God and in the love of Christ. With this limita- 
tion, the Communion service should be regarded and used as a 
means, not as an end. And there seem to be two extremes in 
this matter, which are equally to be dreaded. On the one hand, 
we must not so clothe the Sacrament with mystery, and speak in 
such large phrase of the holiness which is to be demanded of all 
who take the Christian name, as to repel the timid and anxious, 
and cause them to defer Communion unti] the sands of life have 
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nearly run out. On the other hand, we shall lose the glory, 
worth, and efficacy of the ordinance, if we treat it as a birthright, 
and make no attempt to associate it with a Christian experience,’ 
by urging upon all an essential prerequisite of Communion, a 
measure of trust in God-and Christ, faith at least as a grain of 
mustard-seed, and a certain definite purpose of holy and pure liv- 
ing. 

Let:there be the uttermost of care and energy in the work of the 
Christian training of children, let it be a part of the pastor’s sol- 
emn charge to develop a distinctive Christian experience ; but un- 
less he succeeds in this, let him still hold this ordinance of the 
Lord’s dying love in reserve, to mark the time when, in faith and 
fear and love, with devout meditation, the life of passion shall 
pass into the Christian life, and the kingdom shall at least be seen 
by the newly opened and single eye. So long as we lack a Chris- 
tian experience, it is better for us to be separated from this Chris- 
tian ordinance than to be allowed formally to participate in it, be- 
cause we then bear a name which truly describes us, and our out- 
ward position witnesses for our inward poverty, and says to us 
constantly, ‘One thing thou lackest.’ Where this ordinance is 
participated in as a matter of course, it is either meaningless, or it 
actually becomes a cover to hide our sins from our eyes, or it 
helps to encourage the pernicious fancy that man is born a Chris- 
tian, when in truth he is only born with a capacity to become a 
Christian, a capacity which is to be realized through the establish- 
ment of the good, and the mortification of the evil, within him. 
Now this change is by no means a matter of course; we must 
try to secure it for the child as maturity succeeds to childhood ; 
but as man and the world are, we may find, spite of all that we 
can do, that many are called, but few chosen, and that few will en- 
ter in at the strait gate. Doubtless many persons are deterred 
from an outward profession of Christianity through the ordinan- 
ces, by a strange dislike of forms, strange if we consider that 
Christianity is as little formal as any religion can be and live; 
doubtless, as they are not all Israelites who are of Israel, so some 
who are not of Israe] in outward appearance are Israelites indeed, 
in whom there is no guile. Unquestionably, moreover, the neg- 
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lect of Christian nurture has left many of our churches in the pos- 
session only of the Simeons and the Annas of our faith, whose 
prayer, ‘* Now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace,’’ must soon 
be answered, and the church left empty. And yet, after all, if one 
were asked, ‘‘ Why is Christian communion so much neglected ?”’ 
the true cause lies deeper than any influences from a more or less 
rigid rule ; it is to be found, I am satisfied, in our profound nat- 
ural aversion — yes, aversion, it is not too strong a word — to a 
distinctively Christian life, a life of love and cross-bearing, of pi- 
ety towards God and humanity towards his children. The heart 
of man is full of ‘passion and worldliness. Account for it as you 
may, or refuse to account for it at all, the fact remains. Men feel 
that they are not fit for the communion of saints; they are repelled, 
not attracted, by the Saviour; they are only nominal Christians, 
and when the fountains of the great deep within them are broken 
up by sorrow, or by the prospect of death, or in any way, through 
the persuasions of the Holy Spirit they will tell you, and they 
speak what they know and feel, that they never have been Chris- 
tians. Now what will the ordinances avail such, before they have 
been renewed in the spirit of their minds? The evil is of the 
heart, and no mere change in outward organization can reach it. 
Perhaps the observance of the Sacrament might be made al- 
most as general as attendance upon the Sunday services now is; 
but, as it seems to me, we should only gain thereby a new formal- 
ity. In quarters where church-membership is universal, the ma- 
jority of communicants are not Christians in any high sense of the 
word. Somehow there will always be a distinction between Isra- 
elites and Israelites indeed, and the more earnest the form of faith, 
the more marked will this distinction be. We may add, for the 
sake of any who are inclined to believe that more liberal terms of 
communion would attract a larger company, that much experience 
points just the other way; the wider the gate, the fewer enter. 
The proportion is not direct, but inverse. Why should it not be? 
When the gate is well opened for the especial behoof of world- 
lings of every description, they turn upon you, — with a sort of jus- 
tice too, — and rejoice that it is of no use to enter ; that they are as 
well off where they are; that you are not at the right gate, for that 
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is strait, whilst yours is not;~and for all your zeal in making the 
way easy, they will have less desire to go in. Believing, as I do, 
in the progress of the world, I am persuaded that the disinclina- 
tion to observe ordinances, whilst on the one hand it convicts us of 
worldliness, does also witness for a growing sincerity, an unwill- 
ingness to cry, ‘‘ ord! Lord!” when the cry is meaningless or 
worse. 

Let.me add a single word, lest I should seem to underrate the la- 
bors of the lamented brother to whom I have already referred. The 
views of Christian Communion which so much interested him are 
admirably fitted to call our attention to the wants’ of our Christian 
times in this respect, and to the necessity of a most earnest effort 
on the part of parents and teachers to bring the child as soon as 
may be into loving communion with Christ. Undoubtedly a Chris- 
tian-profession should be proposed as the first act of opening man- 
hood and womanhood ; the faithful pastor will seize, as the faith- 
ful parent will afford, seasonable opportunities for winning the 
young heart before the world shall come in like a strong armed 
man to take and keep possession. We shall truly and well honor 
the memory of our departed brother in Christ by consecrating our- 
selves afresh to this work, which he loved so well. 
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WuiLE many of our readers have no doubt carefully 
read this work, and others have obtained a knowledge of its 
character from the notices of the press, and particularly 
from the able review in the Christian Examiner of last 
November, our Journal may perchance fall into the hands 
of a third class, who may be glad to find here a brief ac- 


count of the most remarkable theological publication of the 
last year. 
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For the benefit of such we may say, in few words, that 
the conflict of which Dr. Beecher’s book treats is the con- 
flict of opinion concerning the native and original deprav- 
ity of man. On the one side have been those who have af- 
firmed this depravity to be congenital and total, so that man 
from his birth is under the wrath and curse of God, and 
this class is represented in history by Augustine and Calvin, 
by the Reformers and Puritans; while, on the other hand, 
there have been men in all ages, in large numbers, of the high- 
est character for intelligence and piety, who have opposed 
this doctrine, viewing it as at war with the character of 
God, and hostile to the best interests of man, believing that 
the honor and justice of the Creator demand that all his 
children should have a fair chance to attain to virtue and 
happiness, and that for this reason they commence exist- 
ence in innocence, and with natures as well fitted for virtue 
as for sin; and this party is represented in history by Ce- 
lestius and Pelagius in the early Christian ages, and by 
the Unitarian writers of the present day. The effect of 
this antagonism in the bosom of the Christian Church is de- 
s¢ribed in clear and strong words. It arrays sincere Chris- 
tians one against another, and prevents any common united 
action, so that the Church of Christ is like a steam-ship 
whose paddles move in opposite directions: it has motion 
without progress, and is falling a prey to the winds and 
currents, instead of moving on triumphantly over them. 

It is the object of the book to show that the cause of all 
this conflict lies in the misadjustment of these two above- 
named opinions; that in fact both of them may be true, if 
we will only admit another opinion which may be held by 
both parties, and which may reconcile them together. 

To prepare the way to state this third opinion, Dr. 
Beecher proceeds to prove the inherent strength of both the 
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Calvinistic and the Unitarian view of the nature of man. 
The fact that man is a depraved being lies in the universal 
consciousness of the race. Unitarian writers have affirmed 
it most strongly, though they dissent from the Calvinistic 
explanation of the cause and extent of this depravity. On 
the other hand, how can it be honorable and just in God to 
bring his children into the world with these tremendous 
proclivities or liabilities to sin? Any satisfactory theology 
must meet that question. These feelings of what it 7s hon- 
orable and just in God to do, and of what it is not honorable 
and just in him to do, spring from those natural judgments 
which God has made the human mind to form with intuitive 
certainty, and are themselves the primeval and divine reve- 
lation of the principles by which he regulates his own con- 
duct. Calvinistic metaphysics must admit this. Calvinistic 
expositors have allowed it, and the Scriptures themselves - 
confirm it. Here, then, we have the great conflict before 
us. Both views are real, true, and well sustained, and yet, 
as now adjusted, they are at war with each other. 

The next step in the book is a review of the unsatisfac- 
tory ways in which Christians have hitherto attempted to 
get rid of this conflict. The first is that which denies the 
authority of our intuitive convictions of honor and right, 
and takes refuge in the sovereignty of God, with a plea of 
mystery, and that the case lies beyond our ability to judge. 
But men do judge, and will judge, and the reaction from the 
dogma that man has forfeited all rights as a new-created 
being, and is born under the curse of God, cannot by any 
such defence be resisted. In answer to those who say that 
any attempt to apply our sense of honor and right as a rule 
for God is an improper rationalizing, Dr. Beecher contends 


that the duty of such an application is enjoined by the word 
of God; that this duty is 
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** revealed as plainly as the doctrine of depravity, that such intui- 


“tive convictions of the human mind are, in fact, a revelation, and 


a law of God himself; that their authority is supreme, and that 
God adopts them as the rule of his own conduct, and admits that 
he is bound by them, and declares that he always observes them, 
and is ready to have all his acts tested by,them. Therefore, in 
denying that he has done such acts as these divines [Orthodox] 
ascribe to him, we not only stand on Scripture ground, but, still 
more, we obey an explicit requisition of God, and do him the high- 
est honor. 

‘« The intuitive convictions of the minds of created beings, as to 
honor and dishonor, right and wrong, are the most important in the 
universe. They are the voice of God ‘himself in the soul. On 
them all just views of God depend. On them, as a basis, his uni- 
versal and eternal government must ever rest. Shake them, and 
you shake the very foundations of his kingdom ; for righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne. 

* « Moreover, so long as any one clearly sees what he regards as 
acts of God to be at war with these fundamental principles of 
equity and honor, genuine, honest, and honorable conviction of sin, 
confession, and repentance, are impossible. ‘To thinking minds in 
this state it is of no avail to resort, by a familiar analogy, to the 
case of a man who has fallen into the ocean, and to whom a rope 
is thrown. In vain are they told that he will not waste his time in 
speculating whether he was thrown overboard honorably, or dishon- 
orably, or accidentally, but will at once lay hold of the rope, that 
he may be saved. To those who speak thus they will say, ‘ You 
do not reflect that a spirit cannot Jay hold of the rope of salvation 
without repentance, and that true repentance implies a sincere 
confession that the conduct of God has been honorable and right, 

and that of the sinner dishonorable and wrong; and this is the 
very point on which we have difficulties which we long to remove, 
in order that we may confess sincerely and honorably, and not 
hypocritically, and under the influence of selfish fear.’ 

«« The only practical course, so long as these views are retained, 
is to suppress or prevent, if possible, such an action of the moral 
nature, Within certain limits, this is possible. The influence of 
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early education, and a reverence for sacred things, may keep the 
minds of many at rest. If objections are raised, the consideration 
of them may be declined, on the ground that the system of Chris- 
tianity ‘ is not a system of common sense, but of profound and aw- 
ful mystery,’ and that it is not to be tried before the bar of reason. 
They can be taught to withdraw their minds from all such ques- 
tions, and fix them on the facts as developed in experience and in 
the Scripture, and to aim at practical results. As the system in 
question now stands, this is clearly the wisest course for its advo- 
cates. For, so far as the minds of men can be called away from 
such points, and fixed on the legitimate evidences of their guilt 
and ruin, many will be alarmed, and brought to seek salvation in 
Christ. And, to a very considerable extent, by organization, and 
the pressure of denominational public sentiment on the mind from 
childhood, this can be done. 

“* Nevertheless, since these’ facts aré within the proper province 
of the mind, a universal and permanent suppression of the action 
of the instinctive convictions of the human race as to honor and 
right is not possible, and, if it were, it is not in accordance with 
the purposes of God that it should be effected. He has done noth- 
ing at war with those principles of honor and right that he has 
implanted in the human mind; and therefore he does not fear to, 
have his system judged by them. Nay, there is reason to believe 
that he has allowed these principles to be embodied as at present 
they are in the Unitarian body with a view to this result.’? —pp. 
113-115. 


The second unsatisfactory way of explaining this great 
conflict is that which denies the fact of our utterly ruined 
state. As the former is the Old School Orthodox view, so 
this latter is the reaction from it, and is the prevailing Uni- 
tarian view. In regard to it Dr. Beecher says : — 


‘“* When we consider the original character of the Puritan fa- 
thers of New England, and their strong attachment to the faith of 


_ the Reformers, it may seem surprising that a defection from their 


principles so extensive, and including a body of men of so much 


intellectual power, should have occurred as it has in the very heart 
of New England. 
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** With some, a ready and familiar solution of the fact is, to re- 
fer it to the depravity of the human heart, and its aversion to the 
humbling truths of the Gospel. But, although I am as fully as- 

~ sured as any one can be of the deep depravity and deceitfulness of 

the human heart, I cannot believe that this solution can furnish a 

full, adequate, and truly philosophical account of the matter, Ido 

not believe that this great mental movement and revolution will 

ever be properly understood, until it is seen and conceded that the 

influence of an important part of the truth of God was one of the 

most powerful causes which was concerned in producing it. I re- 

fer to that part which I have already developed in the statement 

___ which I have made of the principles of equity and of honor, in the 
oA dealings of God with new-created minds. 

‘The reality and truth of those principles, it will be remem- 
bered, has been in all ages fully conceded, or, rather, asserted by 
the orthodox ; and the only ground of justifying God, in not ap- 
plying them to men in this world, was the allegation that he im- 
puted to them the sin of Adam, and regarded them as having thus 
forfeited all their rights. The invalidity of this justification I have 
already set forth. Is it to be wondered at that the free and pow- 
erful minds of New England could not always be held by such 
views, or that they should at last recoil from the whole system 
which was made to rest upon them? Even before the full and 
open development of Unitarianism, many of the strongest and most 
thinking minds were reacting against the system which this view 
presented to them.’’ — pp. 117, 118. 


Dr. Beecher then refers to the opinions of celebrated 
Unitarians, the first President Adams, Judge Story, Dr. 
Ware, Dr. Channing, quoting from the last writer an argu- 
ment against the doctrine of total depravity drawn from the 
fact that it contravenes ‘“ those great fundamental principles 
of morality written in our souls”; and of this argument, 
Dr. Beecher says : — 

‘ ‘*Let no man despise it, or think fairly to meet it by al- 
 leging that human pride or carnal reason, or hatred to the 
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truth, is ts moving power. It is not so. Its moving power is to 
be found in those great principles of honor and right which are a 
part of that natural law of God which he has inscribed on the soul 
of man, and which is rightfully invested with his own supreme au- 
thority. 

‘* Moreover, as an argument it is adapted to operate with im- 
mense power on a rational mind; and, unless some different ad- 
justment of the system can be made, it is unanswerable, and logi- 
cally fatal to the scheme ; nor will it ever be possible to prevent a 
large class of minds from feeling its power and yielding to its in- 
fluence. It has in it a principle of vitality which cannot be de- 
stroyed. Unless it is recognized, and the system so stated as to 
harmonize with it, it will surely cause eternal conflict and division. 
The radical doctrine of depravity will still live; for it is true, and 
cannot die. But it is impossible that the human mind, especially 
after it has been so educated and elevated as to feel the generous 
and honorable spirit of Christianity, should not respond to such an 
appeal.’? — pp. 127, 128. 


Still, with this element of vitality and power in it, Unita- 
rianism does net carry with it the whole Christian commu- 
nity, because it encounters a violent reaction from the facts 
of the world’s history, from the statements of Scripture, and 
from the testimony of Christian consciousness, all going to 
prove that some new adjustment of this system is necessary 
to bring it into full harmony with truth. 

The third unsatisfactory way of explaining the conflict is 
that which admits the utterly ruined state of man, and ad- 
mits also the necessity of ascribing the principles of honor 
and justice to God, and yet finds a refuge in denying the 
existence of any future punishment, and thus ends in the 
doctrine of universal salvation. The case of John Foster 
is particularly referred to, as one of deep significance. But 
against his conclusions there will always be a general reac- 
tion in the Christian world, because the doctrine of a future 
retribution is so clearly revealed in the Scriptures. 
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The fourth unsatisfactory way of explaining the conflict 
is that of the New School Orthodoxy, which seeks to concil- 
jate the principles of honor and right, so much contended 
for by Unitarians, and for this purpose attempts to modify 
the doctrine of depravity by denying the existence in man 
of a nature in the strict sense sinful and deserving of pun- 
ishment anterior to knowledge and voluntary action. Dr. 
Beecher speaks of this view as giving “ great relief to the 
mind,” and believes that 


. 
“it has effected an incalculable amount of good. It has exerted a 
penetrating and powerful influence on the Old School theology. 
It has acted as a counterpoise against its tendencies to paralysis 
and inaction, and rendered it more direct and aggressive in its ap- 
peals to sinners. It early exploded the idea that unregenerated 
men could properly be received as membersief churches, or assume 
the office of preaching the Gospel. It elevated the standard of pi- 
ety and activity in the clergy and in the churches. It aroused and 
developed great intellectual activity in theological investigations. 
Its great idea is, the power and duty of holy action. It has ac- 
cordingly communicated an impulsive energy to every interest and 
department of society. 

«¢ Tt has, moreover, been instrumental in arousing the attention 
of multitudes to religion, and exciting them to earnest efforts, and 
leading them to true repentance and faith. And, in connection 
with its development, and under the influence of its advocates, the 
modern system of benevolent enterprise came into existence and 
was matured and established. The system, therefore, contains in 
itself many elements of great, varied, and lasting power. Yet it 
has not succeeded in uniting the Christian community ; nor, thus 
far, does it seem to be approximating towards it. It has not su- 
perseded a reaction ; it has always been violently opposed, and is 
no less so now than at any other time.’’ — p. 167. 


The causes of this reaction are then unfolded at length ; 
but this part of the book will have less interest to the gen- 
eral reader. It involves the discussion of nice metaphys- 
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ical points, on the questions how sin can originate in an in- 
nocent nature, and whether the logical consequence of the 
New School doctrine be not an ultimate reference to the 
divine efficiency in the production of sin. He thinks that 
“the deep depravity of man, even before action, seems to 
find a response in facts of human consciousness, and in the 
word of God.” Accordingly, many look upon the New 
School system as superficial, and there is a reaction in favor 
of more experimental and profounder views, which call for 
a new adjustment of our statements on this subject. 

The fifth and last unsatisfactory mode of treating this 
subject is that in which the fact of man’s ruined condition 
is admitted, and the principles of honor and right are re- 
tained, without the perception of any possible mode of rec- 
onciling those views with each other. ‘In this case the 
mind comes, for a time, under the oppressive and oyver- 
whelming consciousness of existing, apparently, under a 
universal system which is incapable of defence, and under 
a God whom the principles of honor and of right forbid us to 
worship.” The few pages in the chapter, of which these 
are the opening words, are written with terrible power. It 
is awful to think how many persons have been exercised 
by ‘* the appalling and confounding” apprehensions which 
Calvinism awakens. On this subject we must let Dr. 
Beecher speak for himself. 


‘¢ All the common modes of defending the doctrine of native de- 
pravity may have been examined and pronounced insufficient, and 
the question may urgently press itself upon the mind, Is not the 
present system a malevolent one? and of it no defence may appear. 

** Who can describe the gloom of him who looks on such a pros- 
pect? How dark to him appears the history of man! He looks 
with pity on the children that pass him in the street. The more 
violent manifestations of their depravity seem to be the unfoldings 
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of a corrupt nature, given to them by God before any knowledge, 
choice, or consent of their own. Mercy now seems to be no mer- 
ey, and he who once delighted to speak of the love of Christ is 
obliged to close his lips in Silence, for the original wrong of giving 
man such a nature seems so great that no subsequent acts can 
atone for the deed. In this state of mind, he who once delighted 
to pray kneels and rises again, because he cannot sincerely wor- 
ship the only God. whom he sees. His distress is not on his own 
account. He feels that God has redeemed and regenerated him ; 
but this gives him no relief. He feels as if he could not be bribed 
by the offer of all the honors of the universe to pretend to worship 
or praise a God whose character he cannot defend. He feels that 
he should infinitely prefer once more to see a God whom he could 
honorably adore, and a universe radiant with his glory, and then 
to sink into non-existence, rather than to have all the honors of the 
universe for ever heaped upon him by a God whose character he 
could not sincerely and honestly defend. Never before has he so 
deeply felt a longing after a God of a spotless character. Never 
has he so deeply felt that the whole light and joy of the universe 
are in him, and that when his character is darkened all worlds are 
filled with gloom.’’ — pp. 190, 191. 

Having thus disposed of all the ways hitherto offered for 
reconciling the opposing views in this great conflict of ages, 
our author comes now to a statement of the principles by 
which the true reconciliation must be effected. We cannot 
follow him in this acute and discriminating chapter, nor in 
the next, in which he gives an “ Historical Outline and Es- 
timate of the Conflict.” The knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history required for the preparation of this one chapter 
could have been gathered by nothing less than the study of 
many years. His criticisms upon all the leading systems 
of theology, his familiarity with the words of so many of 
the profoundest thinkers upon the highest themes of specu- 
lation, the ease and skill with which he uses his gathered 
materials, and the sustained interest with which he brings 
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them to bear upon the great point discussed, all mark a 
master’s hand, and cannot fail to call forth the admiration 
of the reader. 

We hasten on to the closing chapter, in which the author 
propounds the hypothesis which he thinks is to effect the 
adjustment and reconciliation he seeks. Most of our read- 
ers have already heard what that hypothesjs is. It is, that, 

. in a previous state of existence, God created all men with 
such constitutions, and placed them in such circumstances, 
as the laws of honor and right demanded, but that they re- 
volted and corrupted themselves, and forfeited their'rights, 
and were introduced into this world under a dispensation of 
sovereignty, disclosmg both justice and mercy.” This is 
propounded as a theory, but as a theory which all the facts 
of the case compel our author to adopt, in the same way as | 
the Newtonian theory is proved by the harmony which it 
introduces. By this view of the preéxistence of man, Dr. 
Beecher feels that he gets rid of the tremendous difficulty 
which the Calvinistic theology interposes. 


** After all, the great difficulty lies in the idea that untold mil- 
lions of new-created minds should in any way be brought into being 
by God, for an endless existence, either with positively depraved 
natures, or natures so deranged, disordered, and ruined, as cer- 
tainly to result in depravity so powerful that nothing but supernat- 
ural power can overcome it; and then, with such natures, be sub- 
jected to the highest power of temptation to evil through corrupt 
human organizations, and satanic agency, being moreover from the 
very first abandoned by God, and under his infinite displeasure. 
This, I say, is the great difficulty ; and no reconciliation of this 
with honor and justice in God has ever been effected, nor is it, in 
my judgment, possible to effect it.”’ — p. 458. 


We have not space to follow Dr. Beecher in his enu- 
meration of the advantages of his theory; but as our 
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sole object has been to indicate the course of thought fol- 
lowed in this book, we shall close our notice of it with two 
short quotations, the first on his belief of the moral influ- 
ence of his views, and the second upon his feelings in refer- 
ence to one of the publications of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


** As to the beneficial intellectual and moral tendencies of the 
views which I have advocated, I think that there can be no doubt. 


. Even the mere fact that they may be true will open, as I have al- 


ready had cheering occasion to know, to many a tempest-tost 
mind a haven of rest. As I have said in my introductory remarks, 
they will show that from the greatest difficulties there is always a 
possible relief. 

‘* They also tend powerfully to diminish the rigor and acerbity 
of theological controversy on this subject, and to effect a change in 
the intellectual and moral temperament of the Church. They ra- 
tionally demand such a suspension of former judgments, on the 
points at issue, as shall at least so admit the possibility that the 
modern churches of Christ are expending their energies in a fruit- 
less effort to work effectually with an ill-adjusted system, and that 
their painful divisions and alienations on this subject have sprung 
from this fact, as shall lead to a new and candid reinvestigation of 
the whole subject. 

‘«« They evince, also, that the various parties to this controversy 
deserve from each other a higher degree of sympathy and respect, 
in view of the causes which have led to their supposed or real er- 
rors, than has been conceded. Under an ill-adjusted system, as 1 
have shown, the best and most honorable impulses of a Christian’s 
mind may lead to real and injurious errors. The impulses that 
have led the Old School divines to the adoption of the idea of a 
forfeiture in Adam are honorable impulses, although the result is 
by so many regarded, and, as I think, justly, dishonorable to God 
and injurious to man. So also the rejection of such a forfeiture, 
and of the doctrine of depravity with it, by the Unitarians, is the 
natural and logical result of the noblest principles and impulses of 
the human mind, as the system now is, though the result is in the 
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highest degree calamitous and dangerous. So, too, the impulses 
of the various classes of divines who have tried to find a middle 
ground between these extremes are honorable, and worthy of our 
highest sympathy and respect.’’ — pp. 537, 538. 


The other extract to which we referred is as follows : — 


“IT cannot but joyfully recognize the hand of God in the fact 
that the work on Regeneration, by E. H. Sears, of which I have 
before spoken, distinctly discards the Pelagian theory, and adopts 
a deeper and more radical view. Of Pelagianism he thus speaks : 
‘May we suggest that it is a survey of human nature only upon 
the surface, without sounding its mystic and troubled deep? 
Hence those who adopt it so often recede from it, as the mysteries 
that lie within successively reveal themselves. Hence a church 
formed around this as one of its central principles will seldom re- 
tain that class of minds whose habits of thought are ascetic or in- 
trospective, or whose deep and surging sensibilities demand some 
potent voice to guide and to soothe them, some light to explain 
their dark and terrible on-goings. Its recruits come from the side 
of the world ; not from those who had before left it, and are pass- 
ing on to deeper experiences.’ These deeper experiences he pro- 
ceeds to delineate in a most affecting and impressive way. He 
utters an earnest and long-needed warning against the spurious 
religionism that springs from the intoxication of pride, in which 
‘selfcontemplation is the highest devotion, and self-worship the 
daily ritual.’ He gives a striking description of conviction of sin, 
in the light of the divine law. ‘The eternal law shines down 
through our being, and shows our desires and aims, in opposition 
to its own sanctity. It is the hatefulness of the selfish will in the 
presence of the All-Pure. Doubtless, the revelation is at first hu- 
miliating and painful. In that hour of selfconviction, the burden 
of our most inherent corruption hangs heavy on our souls. ‘Two 
ideas, for the time, take sole possession of our minds, and fill the 
whole scope of our vision. Our inmost self how alienated! The 


He who before was complacent and satisfied with the shows of a 
seeming morality is startled and dismayed, as a light from out of 
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\imself is let down through the central places of his being, and re- 
veals the secret corruption that lurks through all its winding re- 
cesses. How false has been his standard of right, how low have 
been his aims, and what impurities have tainted the springs of his 
conduct! ‘*I thought myself alive without the law,” said the 
great Apostle ; ‘‘ but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I died.’” When the eternal law shone forth, the sin that was 
in me came full into the range of my consciousness, and instead of 
spiritual life I found there a mass of death...... What we 
have now described is sometimes called ‘‘ conviction of sin.” But 
it is more than that. Sin pertains only to what is wrong in our 
yolitions and actions. But now the sources of sin, lying deeper 
than all volition and action, are shown tous ; for the vain disguises 
of our self-love having withered away under the beams of the 
Divine countenance, the diseased mass whose hidden motions had 
swayed our volitions and conduct is disclosed, and makes us cry, 
‘* Who shall deliver us from this body of death? ’’’ (pp. 149, 150.) 
His description of the process of regeneration is no less heart-mov- 
ing and affecting. I hail these developments of doctrine with deep 
and undissembled joy ; and that joy is increased by the sincerity 
with which they are sanctioned by the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, as a clear and strong statement 
of the practical doctrines of Christianity, and of a profound relig- 
ious experience. The author well says, that if any of his reason- 
ings ‘ should not sound like the traditional utterances of denomina- 
tion, they may yet be just as worthy of attention’; a thought 
which all men would do well to ponder.”’ — pp. 541-543. ~ 

We feel certain that those of our readers who have not 
seen the Conflict of Ages will thank us for these quotations, 
and we trust that many of them will desire to read the en- 
tire work. Rarely has a theological treatise been offered to 
the public, of such a profound and well-sustained interest. 
For ourselves, we do not think that many minds will rest in 
the explanation which seems to have been so satisfactery to 
Dr. Beecher. This is of little consequence. He has set 
forth the difficulties of the Calvinistic scheme in as strong a 
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light as they have ever been presented. He has frankly 
_ and honestly admitted the soundness of Unitarian objections 
to that scheme, and the intelligence and piety of Unitarian 
Christians. We thank him for his criticisms upon Unitarian 
interpretations of Christianity. We feel sure they were 
kindly offered, and we hope we may profit by them: ‘The 
great and rare merit of the book is, that, by its calmness, 
wisdom, learning, and ability, it must lift up all minds to a 
higher plane of thought. Even looking to our own denom- 
ination, we believe this book will do more to make our 
theology known and respected than a moiety of all the other 
agencies we are now employing. Vastly more will it ac- 
complish in this direction than if its writer were a Unitarian 
himself. The old foil of the promptings of an unregener- 
ate heart, and the pride of carnal reasoning, and the novel- 
ties of modern upstart notions, will not, we suppose, be 
used here. When we feel disheartened that as a denomina- 
tion we are making no more progress in the world, let us 
take courage by this case of Dr. Beecher. We do not 
know on how many able minds the truth is making its fa- 
vorable impression ; let us go on declaring it in its simplici- 
ty, and showing forth its power by sincere and holy lives, 
and trust to God to make his own cause justified. In no 
place could this work have been written but in a community 
where Unitarianism had made itself respected, both in its 
speculations and practical results. But it is not for Unitari- 
anism alone, we repeat it, that we are glad for the appear- 
ance of this work. We believe we value freedom, manli- 
ness, an inquiring spirit, reverence for all aspects of truth, 
more than we love any system of opinions, as such; and 
we honor these traits in the author of this work, and thank 


him for what he has done to hold them up for an example to 
others. 
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Hon. JosEepH Locke died in Lowell, November 10, 1853, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. One who for many 
years cherished a filial affection for him may here offer a 
brief tribute to the memory of this early, decided, and con- 
sistent friend of our faith. 

Judge Locke was born April 8, 1772, and his childhood 
was passed in the town of Ashby, Mass. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1797 ; and studying his chosen 
profession of law in Groton, under the late Timothy Bige- 
low of that place, he established himself in Billerica, then 
one of the most prominent towns in Middlesex County. 

He soon took a position, which he ever retained, asa 
man of talent and character; and he enjoyed the confi- 
dence, and won for himself the respect, of an ever-increas- 
ing circle of friends. He filled the offices of trust and 
honor which his town could give, was repeatedly its repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature, was a member of the 
Convention of 1820 for revising the Constitution, and sat 
in the council-chamber of the Executive of the Common- 
wealth. 

In 1833 he removed to Lowell, and for fourteen years 
he was judge of the Police Court in that city. At length, 
resigning this station, the years of his old age were passed 
in retirement and quiet, in the bosom of an affectionate 
family, and amid the respect of a wide circle of friends. 
“‘ His eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated,” but 
to the very last he enjoyed the resources of a well-stored 
mind, and the supports of a serene Christian faith, till his 
spirit was translated to a higher scene of being. 

_ Judge Locke had a strong logical mind, quick and clear 
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in its perceptions, and steadfast in its conclusions. For 
many years he had the reputation of being one of the 
soundest of lawyers, and, in his department, one of the best 
of judges. The treasures of an unfailing memory, the 
playfulness of a genial humor, the grace of courteous and 
kindly manners, made him well remembered by all who 
ever knew him, and schoolmasters and ministers, who many 
years ago became acquainted with him, never ceased to re- 
gard him with affectionate respect. His learning was not 
confined to the department of law. Theology was always 
a favorite subject of thought. When, forty years ago, the 
great division took place in the Congregational churches 
of Massachussetts, he studied the merits of the questions 
then discussed, and placed himself on the Liberal side, as 
the side of truth and right. He was a Unitarian from pro- 
foundest conviction. For many years an officer in the 
Church, he loved the churches of our faith, and felt an in- 
terest in their ministers, and appeared never to enjoy him- 
self more than when he met them, and joined with them. in 
the discussion of themes on which it was evident he had 
deeply thought. And the religion which he cherished 
through a long life was his strength and support to the very 
last. His sun went down amid the serenity and glory which 
give so sure a promise of its rising again, in ‘renewed 
splendor and strength. 

Rev. Sera Apen died in Westborough, Mass., on Sun- 
day, November 13, 1853, while engaged in conducting the 
afternoon worship of the Unitarian Society in that place. 
As he was reading a hymn he fell backwards, and was in- 
stantly a corpse, from a disease of the heart. The shock 
it gave to the congregation can be more easily imagined 
than_ described, —a_ startling and solemn admonition, 
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preaching, as no words of man can preach, that text of 
Scripture, — “‘ There is but a step between me and death.” 

Mr. Alden was born in Bridgewater in 1793. He grad- 
uated from- Brown University in 1814, studied for the 
ministry in the Divinity School at Cambridge, and was or- 
dained, November 3, 1819, over the church and society in 
the Second Parish in Marlborough, the charge in the ordain- 
ing services being given by President Kirkland. After a 
ministry in this place of eight or ten years, he was the 
pastor, for shorter periods, of the societies in Brookfield 
and Southborough, till four years since he removed to Lin- 
coln, and preached to the little band of our friends that 
meet for worship in that town. He was their pastor at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Alden was not generally known, eyen among his own 
brethren of the Unitarian clergy. He was a man of retired 
habits, with a modesty that shrank from any notoriety. 
In the churches where he ministered, he was always an ac- 
ceptable preacher ; and his highly respectable talents, his 
plain, practical instructions, his fine personal appearance, 
his good voice, and dignified manners, gave him an _ influ- 
ence, which was always used on the side of truth, righteous- 
ness, and peace. By the small professional circle who 
knew him intimately, he was highly esteemed, and they feel 
that a good man,a worthy brother, a prudent, judicious, and 
useful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, has passed in a 
moment from the imperfect worship of an earthly sanctu- 
ary, to the all-perfect service of the temple “* not made with 
hands.” May so startling a summons for one to render up 
account of his stewardship give renewed faithfulness to 
those who are still spared to speak ‘“‘ as dying men to dying 
men,” and may God’s good spirit be with the little flock 
bereaved of their beloved pastor and friend. 
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God with Men; or Footprints of Providential Leaders. By Sam- 
UEL Oscoop. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 269. 


As we write the title of this book, we are reminded of a criti- 
cism which we thought was justly made upon the title of Dr. 
Bushnell’s book, —‘* God in Christ.’’ It was objected to it that 
it was making an improper use of the hallowed name of the Deity. 
Tt subjects that name to a familiarity that is necessarily irreverent, 
and almost akin to profanity, in the common language of book- 
shops and auction-rooms. For this reason, we wish this book had 
some other title. It is almost the only thing we would change: 
and we feel sure that the wish of its author will be gratified in 
finding it has a place in ‘‘ the parish and family library.’”’ It is 
divided into fifteen chapters, each devoted to some representative 
character, of the Jewish or Christian dispensation. ‘Thus we have 
Abraham and Faith, Moses and the Law, Aaron and the Priest- 
hood, Saul and the Throne, David and the Psalms, Peter and the 
Keys, Paul and Gospel Liberty, John and the Word, &c. It 
shows the full reading and graceful style of its author, and sheds 
the light of beautiful thoughts and devout sentiments over the suc- 
cessive steps of God’s revelations to man. It seems to us to be 
the book to give to a young man inclined to disbelieve the Bible, 
and who needs to have his interest and affections drawn to it, by 
fresh, comprehensive, and attractive thoughts. 


The Lives of the Popes from A. D. 100 to A. D. 1853. New 
York: Carlton & Philips. 12mo. pp. 566. 


Every one wishes to know something of the longest succession 
of men of which all modern history makes any mention. How 
striking seems the fact indicated on the title-page, and how short 
the lineage of most thrones and empires, compared with this suc- 
cession of seventeen hundred years! This work is a reprint of 
four small volumes by the Religious Tract Society of London. Of 
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course, in attempting to bring so large an historical field into so 
small a compass, its remarks must be general and sketchy ; but we 
have found it interesting, and full of valuable information. 


Memoir of Avin Avucustus Battov. Written and compiled by 
his Father. Hopedale Community Press. 18mo. pp. 192. 


Tuts is a pleasing tribute of parental affection to the memory of 
one who was taken, at the early age of nineteen, from many fond 
ties and fair hopes. We have been struck, on looking it over, 
with the early development of fervent religious feelings ; and we 
rejoice in every new example which encourages the hope that 
there are many who devote the first fresh morning of life to the 
love and service of God. 


—s 


Cassell’s Natural History. The Feathered Tribes. In Parts, of 
60 pages each. Boston: Frederick Parker, 35 Washington St. 


We are surprised at the cheapness with which this handsome 
work, with fair page, and good letter-press, and numerous well- 
executed and spirited engravings, is got up. Its four parts can be 
furnished at one dollar, because there is a sale of vast numbers. 
Such a help to the study of a most delightful branch of natural 
history could be enjoyed, years ago, only by here and there one. 
Now, few are so poor as to be unable to procure it, and to gratify 
at once a love of knowledge and a taste for the beautiful. 


The Hearth-Stone: Thoughts upon Home-Life in our Cities. By 
Samvet Oscoov. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 12mo. 
pp. 290. 


Tus new volume, from the fertile pen of our brother in New 
York, comes to us as we are passing through those holidays of 
Christmas and New Year’s from which he seeks to kindle up a 
light to cheer the home for a twelvemonth. It was a good 
thought to connect the topics here considered by associating them 
with the seasons of the year. Womanhood, childhood, parents, 
brothers and sisters, marriage, some of the nearest relations of life, 
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and some of the holiest affections of the heart, are touched with a 
truthful and graceful pen, and every page breathes a spirit of lowly 
reverence for a Christian faith and a fervent piety. It is a book 
to have a wide ministry of good, and to take a high place in our 
religious literature. 


The Eclipse of Faith; or a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 452. 


A work which has already such an established character, and 
has passed through three editions, needs no notice here. Under 
the agreeable form of a journal of daily interviews with some scep- 
tical friends, presenting scenes of spirited dialogue, discussion, 
pleasantry, and argument, some of the greatest questions which 
the mind can ask pass under review, in a manner altogether re- 
lieved from the usual dryness of theological treatises. Its author, 
Mr. Henry Rogers, has been an able contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review, and wields a strong and masterly pen. ‘The two points 
which have most prominence are the alleged improbability of a 
book revelation, and the impossibility of a miracle. It is a work 
which parents and friends may well put into the hands of a young 
man, whose faith in the divine origin of Christianity is passing 
under an eclipse. It will show him, that, after all ‘‘ the exegetical 
grubbing, weeding, and pruning at the mighty primitive forest of 
the Bible, the infidel has destroyed the forest only in his own ad- 
dled imagination, while the forest itself is just as it was.”’ ; 


How I became a Unitarian ; explained in a Series of Letters to a 
Friend. By a Clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
12mo. pp. 216. 


WE have here a statement of the workings of an inquisitive and 
independent mind, once chafing under the thraldom of a hierarchy, 
but now rejoicing in the liberty of the sons of God. He gives us 
the progress of his doubts on the subject of the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the Trinity, vicarious atonement, &c. His 
rebellion against the pretensions and assumptions of Episcopacy 


appears to have been the chief cause that gave this direction to his 
mind, 
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Familiar Sketches of Sculpture and Sculptors. By the Author of 
‘*Three Experiments in Living,’’ ‘‘ Sketches of the Lives of 
the Old Painters,’ ete. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
Two volumes. 16mo. pp. 239, 230. 


Mrs. Ler’s other books are great favorites in all our parish li- 
braries, and these two beautiful volumes will soon be placed by the 
side of them. The progress of sculpture is traced in Egyptian, 
Grecian, Roman, Italian, German, Spanish, French, English, and 
American art, with pleasant anecdotes of the most illustrious ex- 
amples of each, and brief notices of living artists. Our friends 
will at once feel sure that these pages will furnish agreeable read- 
ing, and will serve to awaken and promote a love of the beautiful. 


The Child’s Matins and Vespers. By aMother. Boston: Cros- 
by, Nichols, & Co. 


Many parents will be glad to give their children such a beauti- 
ful little manual of devotion as this. It contains reflections for the 
morning and evening of three weeks, with the Commandments, 
and some of the Promises taken from the Bible, the book closing 
with a few forms of prayer. The spirit of the whole is cheerful 
and devout, tending to win regard to religion by beautiful and ten- 
der associations, and the external appearance of the book has a 
corresponding attractiveness. 


A Christian Liturgy, for the Use of the Church. Boston : Cros- 
by, Nichols, & Co. pp. 78. : 


As the compiler of this Liturgy is the writer of the first Essay 
read at the Worcester Convention, our readers may turn back to 
that Essay, in the pages of this Journal, for a full description of 
the compiler’s idea and spirit. The work contains a form of ser- 
vice for Morning and Evening Prayer, with the Litany and Col- 
lects which are invested with such venerable and hallowed associ- 
ations. We have no doubt it may occasionally be a help to the 
minister, and be of much service to societies who have not a pastor, 
and yet wish to retain public worship. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 


On Sunday, September 4, Rev. Augustus Woodbury, late of 
Concord, N. H., entered upon his duties as pastor of the Lee 
Street Church in Lowell. 


September 8, Rev. Charles Lowe sailed for Europe, to be 
absent for a year. Mr. Lowe resigned his situation as junior pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church in New Bedford ; but at the re- 
quest of the church, his connection with it has not ceased. 


September 8, the new church erected by the Unitarian Soci- 
ety in Detroit, Michigan, was solemnly dedicated to the uses of 
public worship. 


September 18, Rev. Seth Saltmarsh was installed pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Canton, Mass. 


September 18, the connection between the Rev. Norwood Da- 
mon and the Unitarian Society in North Chelsea ceased. 


September 21, Henry L. Myrick, a graduate of the Cambridge 
Theological School, of the year 1852, was ordained junior pas- 
tor of the ancient Church at Plymouth, to which the venerable 
Dr. Kendall has so long ministered. 


October 5 and 6, the ladies of Cambridge held a Fair for the 
purpose of raising funds to support an Agency for the Poor in that 
city. The charitable object met with a generous response, and 
the sum of two thousand one hundred dollars was raised. 


’ On Sunday, October 9, Rev. William Mountford preached his 
| farewell sermon to the Unitarian Society in Gloucester. 


October 20, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, R. I., 
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sailed for India, on an absence of a year from his parish, for the 
improvement of his health. 


October 26, Rev. Samuel Longfellow was installed as pastor of 
the Second Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


October 30, Rev. William F. Bridge preached his farewell 
sermon to the Society in East Lexington. 

November 6, Rev. Robert C. Waterston closed a temporary 
but highly successful and endeared connection with the Unitarian 
Society in Augusta, Me. 

We have great pleasure in hearing that the prospects of the 
Unitarian Society in Detroit are very flattering. A friend in that 
place writes, ‘“‘ The morning and evening congregations average 
three hundred persons, of whom at least one hundred are young 
men. The pastor is giving a course of doctrinal lectures.” 


We were pleased with a fact named to us the other day by one 
employed as a travelling book-agent for the sale of Unitarian works. 
In a town of four thousand inhabitants, an Orthodox minister as- 
sured him that there was not a known Unitarian in the place, and 
not a Unitarian book could be sold. Happening to meet the same 
gentleman in the evening, our colporteur had the happiness to re- 
port the sale of seventy-five copies of Channing’s Memoirs and 
Works, in all three hundred and fifteen volumes. ; 

Reticrovs Lizerty iv Evrope.— At a late meeting of the 
British Evangelical Alliance, Sir Culling Eardly made a speech 
on the prospects of religious liberty in Rome, — the results of his 
personal observations ; and among the hopeful signs he enumer- 
ates the intense hatred felt by the mass of the people towards the 
Romish government. ‘‘One of the common opinions he had 
heard was, that, if the French soldiers were withdrawn, there was 
not a priest who would notbe at the bottom of the Tiber. A Car- 
dinal said to one of the French Generals, when there was some 
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talk about the troops leaving, ‘1 hope you will give us all notice, 
jn order that we may leave the same day as you.’ The General’s 
answer was, ‘I advise you to go the day before, not the same 
day.’ 9 


Rev. Apotpuz Monon, a distinguished Protestant minister of 
Paris, made an address at the meeting above referred to, in which 
he spoke of the prospects of religious liberty in France. He said 
that in France ‘‘ they had not to complain of the government so 
much as the priests. He was disposed to think that the personal 
disposition of the man whom it had pleased God to set at the head 
of their nation was favorable to religious liberty. A few days 
ago, a petition was presented by some Baptist brethren, who com- 
plained that they were not suffered to hold their religious meet- 
ings. Louis Napoleon promised that he would attend very partic- 
ularly to their petition, because it was his will that his subjects 
should enjoy religious liberty; and upon other occasions he had 
made similar answers. The great difficulty was with the priests. 
There were between forty and fifty thousand Roman Catholic 
priests in France, perhaps about the same number of monks and 
Jesuits, and men acting in the same way under different names, 
sixty-five bishops, five cardinals, several archbishops, and nearly 
the whole of them used their power against religious liberty.’ 


Moravian Missronaries. —In a letter from Germany, printed 
in the Western Christian Advocate, we find some statistics of the 
number of missionary stations, members, &c. of this self-sacrifi- 
cing and devoted band of brethren. From this it appears that they 
have seventy stations, in Greenland, Labrador, St. Croix, St. Jan, 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Mosquito, Surinam, South Africa, and New 
Holland, employing 296 missionaries, while the members of their 
mission churches number 65,149. 


ConprTion or IreLaNp. — At the meeting, in September last, of 
the ‘‘ British Association for the Advancement of Science,’’ it was 
stated that ‘‘ within six years ending the 31st of December, 1852, 
1,313,226 persons have emigrated from Ireland. 1851 was the 
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culminating year of the exodus, which, since that period, has been 
decreasing in geometrical ratio, although the remittances from 
emigrants have increased from £ 990,000 in 1851, to £ 1,404,000 
in 1852.’ Other facts were stated to show that Ireland had seen 
its worst state, and was now making great and rapid improvement. 
One twelfth of all the land in Ireland has lately been sold by the 
** Eneumbered Estates Court,’’ yet the acres of English and 
Scotch purchasers amounted only to 496,000, while those of Irish 
purchasers amounted to 1,800,000. ‘‘ It was a matter of astonish- 
ment how persons in Ireland had been found to purchase such a 
quantity of property. While we had anticipated the population to 
be of the poorest kind, 2,780 persons in Ireland could go with 
£ 2,000 each in their pocket.’ 


American Homace To SHaxespeare.— We find the following 
in the London Builder. ‘‘ The suggestion derived from the recent 
pilgrimage of some of our Shakespeare-loving Transatlantic 
cousins to Stratford-on-Avon, that some of the windows in the 
church where the poet was buried, designed originally for stained 
glass, but never filled, should be devoted to offerings from certain 
cities in the United States, has, it seems, been referred to the vic- 
ar, the Rev. Mr. Harding; and our correspondent ‘C. F.,’ who 
before addressed us on this subject, now informs us that the vicar 
very cordially adopts the suggestion of the proposed memorials to 
the shrine of Shakespeare as offerings by the American nation, 
and that it has also been warmly approved by others. We hope, 
therefore, that the proposal will now assume a specific form, by 
the choice of as many of the most eminent cities in the States as 
can well be allowed to enjoy the privilege, due justice being done 
also to our own. A more graceful or affecting tribute to the mem- 
ory and world-wide renown of the bard of Avon could not well be 
offered than this, from the midst of a region which in his time was 
an unknown and savage wilderness, but which his Anglo-Saxon 
fellow-countrymen have vanquished and have civilized.” 


- German Universities. — The relative popularity of the Ger- 


- man Universities may be learned from a statement of the number 
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of students at ti.> chief of them during the last term. Vienna had 
2,613; Berlin, 2,283 ; Munich, 1,994; Heidelberg, 726 ; Haile, 664 ; 
Basel,67. Heidelberg had the greatest number of foreigners, 483, 
and Berlin 358. 

Prize Essay on Inspiration. — One of the three questions, 
proposed as the topics of Essays by writers competing for the prize 
of one thousand florins offered by the Theological Society of Haar- 
lem, is as follows : —‘* Does Christian faith stand in indissoluble 
connection with faith in the infallibility of the Apostles ; or have we 
sufficient proofs of the consideration bestowed on the authors of 
the books of the New Testament, to establish this faith? ”’ 


American Boarp or Commissioners For ForricN Missions. — 
The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of this Board, in Cincinnati, in 
October last, seems to have been an unusually interesting occasion. 
It was stated that the receipts of the last year amounted to 
$ 315,000, while the expenditures had been $310,000. During 
the past year, fifty-four missionaries had been sent out, —a larger 
number than in any previous year but one. 

‘* The wonderfully interesting relations of the great empire of 
China to the missionary enterprise,’’ writes one, ‘‘ suggested some 
reminiscences of the time, now but twenty-three years distant, 
when a single missionary was sent as a pioneer into that vast 
country, and hardly one acre of land was admissible to him; but 
soon, in the providence of God, five great ports were thrown open, 
and twenty millions of people offered to Christian influence ;— 
and now we are reading, by every arrival, of the influence which 
Christianity has evidently produced in the heart of the empire, so 
that China can never again be to us what she has been.’’ In In- 
dia, too, as it was stated, there are signs of a ripeness for the recep- 
tion of Christianity, the Mohammedans, in large numbers, some ac- 
counts saying one hundred and twenty millions, manifesting a 
readiness to receive the religion of the cross. Rev. Dr. Fisher of 
Cincinnati, in offering a few parting words to the Board, re- 
marked, ‘‘he would not say, Farewell; he would not say, Good 
night: but in view of the rising of the Sun of Righteousness over 
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all the earth, he would say rather to all, ‘ Good morning, — the 
night is passing, is past! — Good morning.’ ”’ 
The Board, after a session of four days, adjourned to meet next 


year in Hartford. 


Anti-SuperNaTuRALIsM. — The October number of the London 
Eclectic Review, noticing the republication of the anti-supernatural 
books of F. W. Newman and Theodore Parker, has the following 
timely and sensible words: — ‘‘ It is in vain to conceal from our- 
selves, that the older and popular defences of Christianity are inap- 
plicable to the existing case. They were triumphant as applied 
to the errors of their day, but are unsuited to that new phase of 
opinion, which, under a religious garb, and in a phraseology bor- 
rowed from revelation, seeks to undermine the confidence of man- 
kind in the distinctive doctrines and paramount authority of the 
word of God. It is easy to use hard words, or to apply opprobri- 
ous epithets to the advocates of unpopular opinions. But this is 
not the way to serve the cause of truth. It has always failed to 
do so, and the experience of the past is strictly applicable to the 


‘ease now before us. Foregoing, therefore, all railing, we invite 


the choicest minds among us to investigate the phenomena of the 
anti-supernatural movement which is taking place. The eyil is of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant the consecration of their powers. 
Great interests are at stake. The Church of the living God looks 
for such a service, and thousands of serious, reflecting men will be 
grateful to those who render it. We have no fear of the result. 
Our faith is too deeply cherished, its foundations are too broadly 
laid, to admit of this. But in proportion as we love the truth, and 
confide in its power, we deprecate the bitterness and superficiality 
with which this great controversy is sometimes conducted. With 
earnestness, yet with charity, with a calm temper, a clear view of 
the mighty interests involved, and a deeply religious spirit, let us 
address ourselves to the special duty of our day. A nobler voca- 
tion cannot be desired. Let those who are equal address them- 
selves to it, and great will be their reward.”’ 
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On Sunday, September 11, the Secretary preached to the Unitarian 
Society in Fall River, now under the pastoral care of Rev. Josiah 
K. Waite. This Society has recently repaired its beautiful tem- 
ple of worship, which now presents a neat and attractive appear- 
ance. It has an increasing number of worshippers; and in the 
prosperous growth of the town, and under the ministry of one who 
is doing much to promote a social feeling in the parish, its hopes 
are more encouraging than they have been for several years. At 
the close of the afternoon service, the Society listened to some 
statements from the Secretary, and to extended remarks from its 
pastor, and a committee was chosen to collect names and subscrip- 
tions for an auxiliary to the Association. Their labors were 
abridged by the promptness of some, who offered their names and 
subscriptions on the spot. 

On Sunday, September 18, the Secretary preached in Petersham. 
The Unitarian Society in this town is one of the best of our rural 
parishes. It is large in numbers, strong in influence, has a new 
and commodious house of worship, and is in possession of a fund 
which pays about one -half of the expenses of supporting public 
worship. The Rev. John J. Putnam is the present pastor. In 
consequence of a bereavement in Mr. Putnam’s circle of kindred, 
he-was not at home on the Sunday above named. The Secretary, 
after preaching both parts of the day, presented the claims of the 
Association in a few remarks at the close of the second service ; 
and a committee of two was appointed to act as agents of the aux- 
iliary which was then formed. He was gratified at the expres- 
sions of interest in our cause which he heard, and a large and effi- 
cient auxiliary may be expected. 

On Sunday, September 25, the Secretary preached in Chicopee, to 
the Society of which Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr. is pastor. The 
beautiful autumnal day invited a good attendance in the little 
brick church, embowered by trees. The Society here has suf- 
fered much from the fluctuations incident to a manufacturing vil- 
lage, and especially from the substitution of foreign in the place of 
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native operatives. Though small, it is hopeful and determined ; 
and will respond to the exertions of its earnest pastor. A com- 
Mnittee was chosen by the Society, at the close of the afternoon 
service, to collect names and subscriptions for the Journal and 
tracts. 

Sunday, October 9, the Secretary passed in Walpole, N.H. Rev. 
William P. Tilden, the pastor of the Unitarian Society in that 
town, has labored there for five years. His parish is large, united, 
and prosperous. It listened with kind attention to a statement of 
the history, measures, opportunities, and responsibilities of the 
American Unitarian Association; and the ladies of the Society, 
on the afternoon of that day, raised by subscription the sum of 
thirty dollars, to make their pastor a life-member. At the same 
time, a committee was chosen to obtain subscribers’ names to the 
new auxiliary then formed. We have reason to think that a vig- 
orous and permanent auxiliary will be sustained among the dwell- 
ers in that beautiful region -of the Connecticut valley. 

The 16th of October, the Secretary was in Dover, N. H., preach- 
ing in the pulpit of Rev. Henry F. Bond, the pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church in that*town. The sermons of the morning and after- 
noon were upon the principles that should unite us as a brother- 
hood of Christian believers, and the duties which that brotherhood 
imposes. At the close of the second service, some more familiar 
statements were made concerning the plans and wants of the As- 
sociation, and a collection was taken up, which is acknowledged 
on another page. For the sake of some readers at a distance, who 
may not know the condition of our New England parishes, and 
who may be pleased to see some brief statements of their size and 
prosperity, it is here added, that the Society in Dover has suffered 
from the changes of population incident to manufacturing places, 
and, though not large, it is strong and united, and is in possession 
of an unusually good house of worship. From time to time it 


has made contributions to the American Unitarian Association, the 


annual average of which falls below the amount collected on the 


day above named. 
On the 23d of October, the Secretary preached to the Rev. Dr. 


Lunt’s Society in Quincy. A collection was taken up in the af- 
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ternoon. Most of our readers know that this is one of the oldest 
and largest parishes in Massachusetts. The large stone church, 
with its adjoining church-yard, presents a picture resembling 
many an English scene, a resemblance still further sustained by 
the mural monument, in the interior of the church, to the memory 
of the first President Adams, and by the fact that honored remains 
have been deposited beneath the aisles of the church; for there 
were laid the bodies of the two Presidents who bore that name. 
Thankful for the assistance now rendered by this parish, exceed- 
ing the amount hitherto, and only occasionally and at long inter- 
vals, bestowed, the Association will be still further grateful if this 
aid may be an annual offering, as a part of the regular and estab- 
lished charities of the parish. 

On Sunday, October 30, the Secretary preached to the. Society 
in Bolton, of which Rev. Thomas T. Stone is pastor. Many of 
our readers may not know how largely this society was endowed 
by its late pastor, Rev. Isaac Allen, who bequeathed to it the sum 
of $21,000 on the condition that it should always have a Liberal 
or Unitarian minister, in the failure of which, the fund is to revert 
to the Cambridge Divinity School. The interest of this fund 
meets all the current expenses of the Society, which has a good 
church, recently remodelled, and comprises about eighty families, 
giving a congregation of two hundred hearers. After the services 
of the Sabbath, the Society listened to the statements of the Sec- 
retary in behalf of the Association, and a committee was chosen 
to confer with its Missionary, who, as it was announced, would in 
a few weeks personally visit the families of the parish. We hope 
we may be able to report a generous response from a Society so 
highly favored. 

On Sunday, November 13, the Secretary visited Fitchburg, 
and preached to the Society in that prosperous and growing town. 
The day proved to be very rainy, and but a small part of the So- 
ciety was at church. No attempt was made to obtain a collec- 
tion ; but notice was given that the Missionary of the Association 
would, at an early opportunity, visit the families of the Society. 
Any formal presentation of the objects of the Association seemed 
to be less called for here than in most places, as the parish had al- 
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ready become familiar with those ohjects by the relation which 
their late pastor sustained to the Association, and indeed, prior to 
this, by a habit of raising an annual contribution so constant and 
unvarying, as to make this Society in Fitchburg, for twenty-five 
years, one of our most certain sources of aid. 

On November 20, the Secretary preached in Keene, N. H. 
The large and prosperous Society in this place has uniformly been 
steadfast and generous in yielding an annual return to the Associ- 
ation. Some extemporaneous remarks were offered at the close 
of the afternoon service, both by the Secretary and by the pastor, 
Rey. William O. White, and a contribution was taken up, the 
amount of which is stated under the head of Acknowledgments in 
this number of the Journal. 

On November 27, the Secretary preached in Leominster. A 
pleasant Sabbath witnessed the assemblage of a good congregation 
of the members of this, perhaps the largest of our rural parishes. 
The Society numbers over two hundred families, giving an attend- 
ance sometimes of six hundred hearers, and has two hundred and 
fifty church-members, and nearly three hundred Sunday-school and 
Bible-class pupils. Our records show that for twelve years it has 
suffered no year to pass by without a contribution to the Unitarian 
Association. An earnest address from the pastor followed the two 
sermons of the Secretary, and a contribution was taken up, which 
will be found acknowledged under the proper head. 


The future engagements of the Secretary are as follows : — 

On Sunday, January 8, in Saco, Me. 

On Sunday, January 22, in Cambridge, at the Allen Street 
Church. 

On Sunday, January 29, in Sterling. 

On Sunday, February 12, in Cambridge, at the First Parish. 

On Sunday, February 26, in Canton. 
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In the months of September, October, and November, we have 
received the following sums : — 
Sept. 5. From Auxiliary Association in Nashua, N. H. $ 8.00 


ee 


9. ‘ Rey. Mr. Alger’s Society in Roxbury, 35.00 
15. ‘ J.S. Bailey, Portland, Me., sale of books, 10.65 
“¢ = «¢ ~ Dr. Barstow, Chicago, IIl., sale of books, 18.00 
20. <‘* [Ladies in Unitarian Society in East Boston, 

to make Rev. Warren H. Cudworth a Life-mem- 

ber, 30.00 
29. From aie of ees to oN. Ward, enh , and others, 56.60 

5. ‘ 'T. R. Boutelle, of Fitchburg, 5.00 
se «© a Friend, by Dr. Boutelle, 2.00 
6. ~‘* Caleb Davis Bradlee, . & : 1.00 
8. ‘ FE. Cummings, Troy, N. Y., sale of books, 35.00 
er a TIEN An. LLOVR INGE veg Py eH 
10. ‘* Ladies in Walpole, N. H., to make their 

pastor, Rev. William P. Tilden, a Life-member, 30.00 
12. From R. R. Shippen, Chicago, Ill., sale of books, 40.20 
15. To constitute Miss Susan Fisher of Augusta, 

Me. a Life-member, : . so SOO 
16. From Auxiliary in Dover, N. HL, . 3 + 25.22 
24. ‘* Contribution in Dr. Lunt’ s Church in 

Quincy, - 61.25 
27. From O. G. Steele, Buffalo, nile of ee 50.00 © 

. 8. ‘*~ Auxiliary in Deerfield, . é a . 22.00 
22, ‘ Auxiliary in Walpole, N. H.; 16.00 
25. ‘* Auxiliary in Fall River, . E - 20.00 
26. ‘* Contribution in Rev. Mr. Smith’s Church, 

Leominster, . , « 44.50 
30. From Auxiliary in eee am ee ageon to- 

- wards two Life-memberships, 7. 3 i - 69.00 
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